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CREAM SEPARATION 


HE CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATOR has become an in- 
dispensable adjunct of every Home Dairy, just as of every Butter 
Factory and Farm Dairy. 

Its use means much greater economy and much better quality and pur- 

ity of product, as well as saving of ice, water, time and room. 

Separator cream is fresh, sweet and of any desired thickness. Separa- 
tor skim-milk is fresh, sweet and nutritious, in many ways equal to whole 
milk. Separator butter is universally recognized to be superior in every 
way to the gravity skimmed product. No other first class butter now comes 
on the open market. 








As between different separators 
the DE LAVAL is the original, and 
has for twenty-five years led in cen- 
trifugal separation. Would-be im- 
itating machines simply utilize the 
construction which expired De Laval 
patents leave free to them. New 
patents still protect modern im- 
provements. 

There are 600,000 users of DE 
LAVAL machines scattered all over 
the world and including all the big 
creameries and nearly every well- 
known private user from the King of 
England down in prominence. 

The St. Louis Exposition gave 
the Grand Prize to the DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS and three Grand and 
Gold Medal prizes to its inventors 
and improvers, while the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal butter exhibits were 
all DE LAVAL made. 

It is a pleasure to furnish a DE LAVAL catalogue and any desired 
information or particulars upon request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt St., New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREGON 
Randolph and Canal Sts. 1213 Filbert St. 9-11 Drumm St. 107 First St. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
75 and 77 York St. 248 McDermot St. 121 Youville Square 
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HVBBARD' S/S SVRVIVOR'S STORY 


The Lure & Labrador Wild 


Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, Cloth, net $z.50 By DILLON WALLACE 


‘“* One of the most graphic and moving stories of adventure that 
we have everread. The story tells itself, and is as dramatic and 
devout as-it is pathetic. Here is a record that holds one, as fiction 
never would, of suffering faced and heroism shown, for an ideal that 
failed, by men who did not fail each other.”"—New York Evening 
Sun. 

‘“‘ The romance of exploration has, perhaps, seldom been so fas- 
cinatingly presented. It is the chronicle of high, noble purpose 
and achievement, and it appeals to the finest, best, and most virile 
in man.”’—Review of Reviews. 

THIRD EDITION IN THREE WEEKS 


The Harvest of the Sea 


A tale of both sides of the Atlantic. 


Illustrated, Cloth, net $1.00. By WILFRED T. GRENFELL YAS Ait 
A vivid story in which fact is yey in fiction form of the Deep Sea Fish- LEONIDAS UBBARD JR 


erman’s life on the Dogger banks in the North Sea and off the Coasts of New- 
17 ILLUSTRATIONS - 


foundland and Labrador. Full of thrilling heroic adventure i in which men +3 Maps: 


count not their lives dear—“ This also is the price of fish.” 
4 FIRST NOVEL OF TH 


THE LURE OF THE 
LABRADOR WILD 


by DILLON WALLACE 





BeBe fA 














FIRST 


Doctor Luke 


z2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Beyond a peradventure ranks as 
one of, the most remarkable novels 
issued in x Stands out so promi- 
nently in the year’s fiction that there 
is little Tikelttiood of its being over- 
shadowed by 7 be of its compeers, 
The verdict may be left to the reader 
without any fear.” 

—Current Literature. 


Fourth Edition 
By NORMAN DUNCAN 


“There is enough power in this 
little volume to magnetize a dozen 
of the popular novels of this winter.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 

“Since Thackeray wrote the last 
word of Col. Newcome, nothing finer 
has been written than the parting 
scene where sy od Tommy answers 
the last call.’ mch (London). 








Dr. Grenfell’s Parish: 


The Deep Sea Fishermen 


Illustrated, r2mo, Cloth, net $1.02. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


The author of Dr. Luke has yet to put his facile pen to better purpose than 
in this photographic portraiture of Dr. Grenfell and his deepsea fisherfolk. As 
The New York Sun says,‘‘ this Oxford man is master. seaman, missionary, pro- 


moter of industry 
on the Labrador coast. ’ 


ry, magistrate, physician, and helpful friend of every fisherman 





The Prospector 


ramo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“It far surpassesits predecessors, 
A novel so tense that one grinds his 
teeth lest the sinews \ on snap, ere 


the strain is rele 
hicago Tribune. 


Fourth Edition 
105,000 


By RALPH CONNOR 


“* More plot and action than in his 
previous books, Practice has im- 
og his skill wes impairing 

he freshness of style.”’ 

C Plain Dealer. 


A Million of Black Rock, Sky Pilot, Glengarry, etc., Sold. 





The White Peril 


tamo, Cloth, net $1.00, 


Far East 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK, M.A. 


Author of ‘‘ Evolution of the Japanese.’ 


The conclusions presented in this volume were gained from ex- 
tended, intimate acquaintance and conversation with Japanese men 
of affairs, with whom the author was in daily contact. He finds 
that the aggressiveness of the white race, their progressive civili- 
zation, the white man’s greedy dreams of Oriental Empire, his 
haughty, domineering spirit, are as real a cause of the war as the 
direct economic problems. 





FLEMING H. 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


REVELL COPMPANY 
Chicago, 63 Washington St. 








DOCTOR LUKE 


Henry van Dyke say, 
*‘It isa real book, founded on truth 


nd lighted with ithagination, well 


worth reading and remembering.” 
The N. Y. Globe says 


h 
° 


** May easily be placed as one of the 
alf dozen notable American novels 
f the season.” 


Third Edition 


Qo. 


completing 105,000 Copies $1.50 ' 
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Wwa NTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other otneeiet men of 
business ability 16 represent us. Weekly salary or on eh 
antee paid. Give see, quali pations, references. SOD 


& CO., New Y: 
Press Gutting 
Romeike’s °sureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may 
about you, your friends, oF a ony Bubject on which you want 
to be ‘ to-date 


— periodical of 

importan 4 in the United d Btates an, and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEBIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 








ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 


will be patd for information leading to the arrest and conviction, 
of the persons who stole from Willing’s Alley, Philadelphia, 
valuable books, mpemuscripto. autographs, and — correspond- 
ence belonging to the undersigned, and a further reward of 


TWENTY DOLLARS 
will be paid for the name and address of the teamster who carted 


a a Ad 
. AMES WARRINGTON, Lock Box No. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MR. JAMES WARRINGTON, of Philadelphia. is very 
anxious to get into communication with the gentlemen who sub- 
scribed sorards L a of ie To ay of Psalmody for the 
Hartford Theological Semina 

JAMES PT ARRINGTON. Lock Be Box NO. 17, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Olass Mail Matter. 





















Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
the best and simplest device for mak 
100 copies from pen-written and § 
pies from typewritten original, 
10) days’ trial, 
A gage 
EIS discount of Sua or $5 net. 
THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
STUDY (ails Law Schoot 
In Correspondence 
LAW Instruction 
res for the bar of any state. 
the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, Post- & 
Graduate and Business Law. The One-Price 
School. Writeto-day for Catalogue. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
co 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
Thirteenth Year. 
oa od of instruction, combining the Text-Book, 
Chicago Correspondence Behoel ot Law, 


; TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
Devs 7 jp Zo 
Da hoate 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 
EDUCATION 
Improved 
Lecture and Case Book methods. Approved by 
Reaper Bleck, cago. 








ted to the bareverywhere. 
A proved success. You owe it 
to yourself to write for free book and 
get the benefit of a special — 
Sprague Corres School of Law, 





414 Majestic 


Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first ree 
Mr. CHartes AYER WHIPPLE, Teacher of Life Class 
Mr. HowakD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Teacher of illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, ng. Tliustration, Composition. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Supplies we of all gremee with competent teachers. Assists 
teachers in obtaining Ros itions. 

FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Idiag, Detrelt, Mich. 

















HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


EUROPE 


Sailings from three Ports. ooo uaneeey low. Strictly limited. 
First-class throughout, BOORLET REA . 


MARSTERS KINP ° 
3 West 29th treet. toom 105, 4 ORT Sy YORK. 


TO EUROPE 1905. 
Four ‘comeeed conducted tours. 
4 Days 57. Days 470. 
Cost pm | all expenses New York to New York. Tlustrated 
itineraries sent fre 
Address BAKER & GIBSON, 98-99 Nassau St., New York. 


HING’S TOURS 
_ HUROPE, 1905 


.. Private—select Posie tote fanember. 
Jun Mediterranean “ July 

1, Nor a Ce | Spey Ca) uly 8 a ith Tales and rd France. 
Fe! erything in 

booklet G and full particulars, address . a 

KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 


385 Gumberland &t,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

























OF AFL ar ge ae ~ 
xteys 


Sa)» 


THE ART OF TRAVEL 


The best book ever written for the inexperienced traveller in 
any country. New, enlarged edition. 180 pages. Postpaid, 20 cents 


Publishing Dept., Bureau of University Travel, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston. 


GRAND ATLANTIC 
(NEVER CLOSED) 


Virginia Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Roome en suite with private baths, including hot and cold 
sea water. Deli yrith private bathe, ct heated. ‘Excellent 
table. Rates yt AL weekly. Capacity700. W: 


for 1905 boo! 
A. c. MITCHELL & CO. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Ocean end of Michigan Ave., Atlantic City, N.J. 


Rooms en suite with bath. Long distance 
Telephones in rooms. Elevator to street 
level. Booklet mailed. 


WM. R. HOOD. 


(—s. 


Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 
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BE 
Pacific Coast 


Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Daily and personally conducted, excursions in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles without change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 


trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining cars (a la carte). 


Write us for information as to the resources and opportunities, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to 
get there, how on 2 takes and what it costs via the Chicago, 

Union Pacific and North-Western Line. Booklets and folders 
sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
















All agents sell tickets via this line. 


N The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 





BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County Estate 


__ 5 Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
BRIARCLIFF HOTELS i Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY-—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, sth Ave. and 46th St., New York City: Briarcliff Home 
Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
yease’ eragrience: late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 

wn, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before di ng. 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 








The LEXINGTON 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and Lakewood, N. q Main 8t., opposite 
Sore Throat effectively A quiet, homelike family hotel, Sunny rooms: 6 n wood 2 : 
and promptly relieved. pet week, and u elt is is clean as 2 new cent. le opme 
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“The Busy Man’s Train.” 








Appropriate in its Name, 





Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character— 








“The 29! CENTURY LIMITED.” 





This is 7he century of all the ages. 

The New York Central—Lake Shore 
20-hour train between New York and 
Chicago (the two great commercial cen- 
ters of America) is 7he train of the cen- 
tury, and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


A beautiful etching of this train printed on plate 
paper 24 x 32 inches ready for framing will Ly | ened free 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents, by G e H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, ‘Grand Central 
Station, New York. 














New York, New Haven & Hartford B. fi. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St, and 4th Ave 
as follows, for 
BOSTOR, vied ew London and Providence—+é .50, S311 00, “x00: :02 


BOSTON Mie Re Me 3:00 A i .00, ee 


BUSTON. Vis Wilnmas ald 49 00 A.M cS Mibeo0, alt: :00, “11 P. M. 
FITCHBURG. via Patnam and Wo’ +$:00 P. M. 
LAKEVILLE and NORFOLK—18:30 A. M., 8:31 P. M 

GREAT | BARRINGTON, STOCEB CK RIDGE, LENOX, PITTSFIELD 


+ A.M 
WATERBURY and WINSTED—+4.50, ar . +78:00, +10:02, §110:02 
(ee Waterbury) A. M., 11:08, 14:30, §15: 201, +6:00, $6:00 (to Wat- 


Ticket ces at cGrand Central Station and ¢125th St., also at 


e113, 1354 y, c3 ce, , 
c182 Fifth Ave., c245 Columbus Ave., 649 Madison Ave. est 
125th St., 153 East 125th St. In Brooklyn, c4 Court 8t., "360 Fulton 


E. D. 
*Daily, rBxeept aciiee Sundays only, {Stop at 125th St., 
ioe Car Limi oa \Has dining 





















ST. DENIS) 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day - 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
coptional Bademnee 2 re characteristic of f hotel, and 

ve secured @: d retain for it a patronage of the highest 


* WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








Red ED Line 
of Passenger 
and United States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 











safety, speed and comfort. 


82 WALL STREET, 


smoKing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decKs and every approved modern appliance for 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIAL TOURS TO WEST INDIES. 







HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Venez- 
uela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 




















NEW YORK. 








FIELD 


Via 02 
Wat- 


, also at 
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For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 
plates stand for superior quality; deal- 
ers prefer to handle and riders like to 
use wheels that are backed by years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 
$22.50 to $100.00. 
A complete line of juveniles. 


Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 


POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, IL 
Address Dept. B for catalogues, 






































For over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard of excellence. 


Our catalogue—the ro4th successive annual 
edition—is in every respect and without ex- 
ception the most complete, most reliable, and 
the most beautiful of American Garden An- 
nuals. 





WE HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 
At the St. Louis Exposition 


One for the collection of VEGETABLES srern from 
our Seeds and another for our collection of 











We are offering this year, the great 
Noroton Beauty Potato ter introduces. 


d will be found in our catalogue, which 
will be aioe SHEE 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., SEF ReRROMATS 


36 Cortlandt St., New York. 
108 years in the business. 














yield readily to rubbing with 
Pond’s Extract. Takesout the 
stiffness and soreness and 
—_— Liev feel like new. 


ines sor both 





THe OLD pamiLy pocro™ 


ONDS EXTRA 


Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Paring Sita, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LASTO! 
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HIS OPEN STOVE can be 
used in any room where 
there is ae connec- 

tion. Handsomel with 
black enamel an came 
What tends more to cheerful- 
rks to ness than an open fire ? 
vi desirable for the cool, 
i oe oe 2 mornings and evenings of 
We Spring and Fall. Fitted for 
wood, coal 


or gas. Just the 
thing for country and seashore houses, 
If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 


SARETOW STOVE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Pertland Street, Boston, Mass. 





Write for IWustrated circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 








Photo Electrotupe Engraving G0. 


DESIGNERS ana # 
# &# ENGRAVERS, 





~RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 5704 Joha. 
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Embroidered White Goods 


At ‘*The Linen Store’’ 


This class of Wash Fabrics promises to be exceptionally popular the 
coming season for Waists and Summer and Evening Gowns. 


Especially adapted for the purpose are the 
Embroidered Linens. 
Embroidered French Batiste. 
Embroidered Mulls. 
Embroidered Swisses. 
Embroidered French Piques. 


For Skirts and Suits the medium weight Linens will be much in vogue, 
and in these we have a very attractive assortment, including the famous 


Old Bleach make. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 











We take pleasure in offering a 


Select List of 


ROSES 


varieties tested in all parts of the country, extra select- 
ed, heavy, two-year field-grown plants, which will 
easily pay for themselves in bloom this year. 

Among the number are —iates and others of the 
best Irish sorts, both new and old, purchased from 
Dickson & Sons last fall. Many of these which have 
received the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society 
of England have also proved themselves worthy of the 
Gold Medal in:America. 








Why not have the best since a good plant requires 
no more space or care (except to pick the extra blooms)? 
Start right. A rose garden cannot be made of weeds. 
Of thousands of varieties not more than one hundred 
are worth growing in any given locality, unless one 
has a very large rose garden. Some varieties do well 
in one section, some in another. 

Let us assist you to make your garden gay with 
roses from June to November, as we have done for 
others from Maine to California. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Rare Trees and Shrubs; Box Trees; Rhodo- 
dendrons Maximum and English-grown Hy- 
brids; Old-fashioned Flowers; Gladioli; 
Lilies and Dahlias. 


Catalogue Free. 


Ss. G. HARRIS, 


Tarrytown, - New York. 
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JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 41 w. 234 St.,N.Y. secwera 


(Established 2879.) 

‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 
Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boen 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
—— 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
j Throat Tablets for the 
irritated —_ of your 


drug, or from us. 
toc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. James St., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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Survey of the World 


The a _— 
in New York for 

alias os eleven busy hours 
on St. Patrick’s Day. In the afternoon 
he attended the wedding of his niece, and 
in the evening he was the guest of honor 
at the banquets of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. At the first of these dinners 
he remained for several hours, and his 
reception furnished fresh proof of his 
great popularity. At the beginning of 
his address he read a telegram just re- 
ceived by the presiding officer, announc- 
ing the birth of a grandson of one of the 
guests. This had been handed to him, he 
said, “ as a sop to my well-known preju- 
dices.” He proposed the health of the 
child’s father and grandfather, and, espe- 
cially, of the mother. In his address he 
reviewed the history of the Irish element 
of our population, pointing out the names 
of Irishmen (Barry, Montgomery, Sulli- 
van, Andrew Jackson, Sheridan and 
others) who had been eminent in the 
army, the navy and the Government, and 
not forgetting the two captains in his 
regiment who lost their lives in the war 
with Spain: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Visit 


“They are a masterful race, of rugged char- 
acter—a race the qualities of whose woman- 
hood have become proverbial, while its men 
have the elemental, the indispensable virtues 
of working hard in time of peace and fighting 
hard in time of war. In every walk of life men 
of this hlood have stood, and now stand, pre- 
eminent as statesmen, as soldiers, on the bench, 
at the bar and in business. They are doing 
their full share toward the artistic and literary 
development of the country. . Let us 
keep our pride in the stocks from which we 
have sprung; but let us show that pride not 
by holding aloof one from another, least of all 


by preserving the Old World jealousies and 
bitternesses, but by joining in a spirit of gener- 
ous rivalry to see which can do most for our 
common great country.” 

We should so bear ourselves “ that the 
name American shall stand as the sym- 
bol of just, generous and fearless dealing 
with all men and all nations.” He hoped 
that an effort would be made to endow 
chairs in our universities for the study 
of Celtic literature and for research in 
Celtic antiquities. Among the following 
speakers was Congressman Bourke Cock- 
ran, who said that the President was an 
embodiment of those virtues of the Irish 
race which he had mentioned, and that in 
November last the Irish people had 
broken away from their leaders and 
elected him.—Speaking at the second 
banquet, at a late hour, Mr. Roosevelt 
urged that we should profit by the errors 
of the past with respect to the army and 
the navy. If we had had a larger fleet in 
1812 “we should not have had to fight 
at all.” We were now potent for peace 
because we had built up our navy. He 
criticised those who had opposed this up- 
building. “ Never hit if you can help it,” 
said he; “ but never hit soft ”: 

“TI speak in the interest of peace. I ask for 
an efficient army and navy—this for a country 
that will not stop building the Panama Canal, 
that will not surrender its island possessions. 
We should take measures to make our backing 
of the doctrines of peace effective and not mere 
bluster.” - 


After two or three 
days’ debate upon 
the Santo Domin- 
go treaty, as amended by the Senate 
Committee, it was seen that the needed 
two-thirds majority could not be ob- 
631 


The Santo Domingo 
Treaty Laid Aside 
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tained for ratification at the special ses- 
sion. With three seats vacant and two 
Senators disabled by indictment, 57 
votes were required, and the Republic- 
ans could supply only 54. It had been 
expected that at least three Democrats 
would stand by the treaty, but in the 
course of debate it was ascertained 
that the Democrats would oppose it 
without a break in their ranks. On 
the 15th the Republican leaders told 
Mr. Roosevelt that the treaty would 
be rejected if it should be pressed to 
a vote. He was not disposed to with- 
draw it, but preferred postponement 
until the regular session. He reluct- 
antly agreed with his advisers that the 
vote should be deferred; rejection, in 
his judgment, would seem to give no- 
tice to European creditors that we de- 
clined to take measures for the settle- 
ment of Dominican debts and would 
open the way for action by them. The 
debate continued, but it was under- 
stood that there would be no vote be- 
fore adjournment. It had become diffi- 
cult to maintain a quorum; many Sen- 
ators desired to go home. It was said 
by press correspondents that there had 
been from the beginning a very notice- 
able lack of enthusiasm on the Repub- 
lican side in support of the treaty. 
Among the amendments proposed was 
one by Mr. Hale limiting the opera- 
tion of the agreement to ten years. A 
motion to discuss the whole matter in 
open session was lost, 13 to 34. The 
leading supporters of the treaty were 
Senators Spooner and Foraker, who 
urged ratification to prevent complica- 
tions with European Powers, who 


might take possession of the custom _ 


houses with the intention of holding 
them for many years. Much was said 
about Mr. Teller’s resolution calling for 
the instructions given to Commander 
Dillingham and all the correspondence 
relating to the first protocol. Mr. 
Lodge argued earnestly against asking 
for this record. Other resolutions 
were offered, asking for a complete his- 
tory of the arbitral agreement now in 
force. None of these was adopted. It 
was announced on the 17th that, if no 
action upon the treaty should be taken, 
the Government would proceed under 
the arbitral agreement, collecting the 
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revenue at the two ports (Puerto Plata 
and Monte Christi) now held, and that 
Judge Abbott, the present agent, would 
probably be superseded by Professor 
Hollander, formerly reasurer of 
Porto Rico; also, that if European 
Powers should attempt to collect their 
claims, our Government would not be 
inclined to make a protest. The spe- 
cial session of the Senate ended on 
the 18th. 


Rad 
Projects of the In connection with this 
treaty, an interesting 


Reader Family = 
controversy has arisen 


concerning William Nelson Cromwell, 
formerly counsel for the Panama Canal 
Company, and the projects of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Reader. Senator Morgan 
asserted that Mr. Cromwell was the 
originator of the protocol, having in- 
duced our Government to take up the 
matter in order that the plans of the 
Readers might be frustrated. They, 
he said, were on the point of complet- 
ing a similar agreement with President 
Morales when the latter was induced 
to turn away from them. This asser- 
tion caused the publication in New 
York of a long statement by Mrs. 
Reader (formerly Miss Ella Rawls, of 
Alabama), who was a typewriter in 
Wall Street a few years ago and has 
since achieved considerable success as 
a promoter and fiscal agent. The gist 
of this statement was that Morales re- 
quested her to act as the fiscal agent 
of Santo Domingo in the United 
States; that she followed the advice of 
Mr. Cromwell and consented; that her 
husband went to Santo Domingo in 
December last to have the necessary 
papers signed (which gave her large 
concessions and empowered her to ne- 
gotiate for a settlement of the repub- 
lic’s debts and for the sale of Samana 
Bay to our Government), and that 
Morales on January 9th was about to 
sign the papers when a cable message 
from Washington to Minister Daw- 
son interrupted the proceedings and 
induced him to await the arrival of 
Commander Dillingham and to deal 
with him as the representative of the 
United States. Morales, the Readers 
say, explained that he must throw them 
over because he was “ afraid of the Big 
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Stick.” Dillingham arrived on the 
14th, and Mr. Reader then returned to 
New York. The statement permits the 
inference that Mr. Cromwell or some 
one in his confidence had reported the 
project to our State Department. But 
Mr. Cromwell has published an ex- 
plicit and comprehensive denial, say- 
ing that he has never been interested 
in anything of the kind, as counsel or 
otherwise, and has had nothing what- 
ever to do with Santo Domingo affairs. 
—It is understood that the negotia- 
tions with Santo Domingo were in the 
hands of Assistant Secretary Loomis, 
and reports have repeatedly been pub- 
lished that his action and utterances 
were not fully approved by Secretary 
Hay. These reports have also been 
denied. Mr. Loomis has gone to Cali- 
fornia on leave of absence, and it is an- 
nounced semi-officially that he will 
succeed Mr. Conger a few months 
hence as Ambassador to Mexico. Sec- 
retary Hay has for some time been dis- 
abled by illness. He sailed for the 
Mediterranean on Saturday last and 
showed great physical weakness while 
going on board the steamship. He is 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, due 
to overwork, influenza and bronchitis. 


J 


Politics and The controversy 
Washington Topics over the Governor- 

ship in Colorado 
was closed on the 16th, when the Legis- 
lature, in joint convention, by a vote of 
51 to 41, decided in favor of Governor 
Peabody. At the recent election there 
was an apparent plurality of 9,874 for 
Adams, Democrat. Investigation has 
since disclosed corruption and extensive 
frauds, which were not confined to either 
of the parties. It is understood that one- 
third of the 66 Republican legislators had 
refused to vote for Peabody. After he 
had promised to resign within 24 hours, 
12 of these consented to support him, but 
10 voted with the 31 Democrats for 
Adams. Governor Peabody resigned on 
the 17th, and Lieutenant-Governor Mc- 
Donald was sworn in as his successor. 
Mr. Adams says that the office has been 
stolen and that Peabody’s course is 
equivalent to a confession that he was 
not elected.—The contest in the Missouri 
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Legislature concerning Senator Cock- 
rell’s successor ended on the 18th with 
the election of William Warner, for 
whom Richard C. Kerens had made a 
brief address. It was known some weeks 
ago that Mr. Niedringhaus, the caucus 
nominee, could not be elected, owing to 
the opposition of a few members whom 
Mr. Kerens controlled. The election was 
marked by riotous disorder. Mr. War- 
ner is a lawyer, 65 years old. He has been 
Mayor of Kansas City, United States 
District Attorney and a member of Con- 
gress. He is a veteran of the Civil War 
and has been Commander of the Grand 
Army.—Extensive land frauds have been 
discovered in Utah, where more than 
300,000 acres of coal land have been 
taken in the interest of a corporation that 
controls the coal output of the State.— 
Senator Bate, of Tennessee, died on the 
oth of pneumonia, owing to exposure on 
Inauguration Day. His successor is 
James B. Frazier, now Governor of Ten- 
nessee.—Among the nominations con- 
firmed by the Senate on the last day of 
the recent session were those of C. W. 
Anderson (a negro) to be Collector of 
Internal Revenue at New York; Edwin 
V. Morgan, of New York (formerly 
Secretary of Legation at Seoul and Con- 
sul at Dalny), to be Minister to Korea, 
and P. V. De Graw (for many years a 
well-known journalist and manager of 
press associations), to be Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. In Illinois, Dis- 
trict Judge Kohlsaat was promoted to the 
Circuit Court, and District Attorney 
Solomon Bethea (who prosecuted the 
Beef Companies) was made District 
Judge, as was also Kennesaw Mountain 
Landis, the brother of two members of 
the House from Indiana. Charles H. 
Aldrich, formerly Solicitor-General, had 
filed charges against Judge Kohlsaat, as- 
serting that he had appointed his private 
secretary to a very profitable receivership, 
retaining him as secretary; that he had 
employed his son as secretary and as- 
signed important references to him; that 
he had repeatedly made his brother-in-law 
an appraiser, had favored certain attorneys 
and had appointed a young son of Sena- 
tor Hopkins master in chancery. These 
charges were investigated by agents of 
the Government before the nomination 
was made.—Republican leaders are con- 
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sidering the expediency of imposing a 
small duty on coffee at the next session 
of Congress. 

yd 

Frank J. Cannon, for- 
merly United States 
Senator from Utah, 
has been excommunicated from the 
Mormon Church for “ unchristianlike 
conduct and apostasy,” on account of 
his attacks upon the leaders of the 
Church and their methods in the Salt 
Lake Tribune, of which he is editor. 
He had denounced President Smith 
and some of the Apostles for their vio- 
lation of the laws, declaring that Smith 
was “a foe of a republican form of gov- 
ernment,” that he “ was not a prophet 
of God ” and that “ his idol was Mam- 
mon.” He asked the ecclesiastical 
court for permission to prove his 
charges, but this was denied. C. A. 
Smurthwaite, a priest of the Church 
and a prominent business man, has 
published an appeal to the members 
of the Church, urging them to rise and 
throw off “the religious and commer- 
cial tyranny exercised by President 
Smith.” He also demands an account- 
ing of the large sums paid into the 
Church treasury as tithes. Some think 
these incidents mark the beginning of 
a revolt of young Mormons against the 
present government of the Church.— 
In an address before the Congress of 
Mothers, Senator Dubois last week re- 
viewed the history of Mormonism and 
the testimony in the Smoot ‘case, de- 
nouncing President Smith and several 
of the Apostles for their admitted and 
defiant violation of the law against 
polygamy, and asserting that in Idaho, 
Utah and Wyoming no one could now 
be elected a Senator who openly op- 
posed the methods of the Church. This 
is denied by the new Senator from 
Utah, Mr. Sutherland, who says that 
he did not have the support or aid of 
the Church, and that all the Republican 
Gentiles in the Legislature voted with 
the Mormons for him.. .The Congress 
of Mothers adopted resolutions de- 
nouncing Mormonism and calling for 
the expulsion of Senator Smoot.—In 
the Canadian Northwest, the authori- 
ties are prosecuting Mormons for 


polygamy. 


Differences in the 
Mormon Church 
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Commissioner Garfield’s re- 
port upon the business of 
the great Beef Companies 
has been severely criticised, especially 
in Kansas, where the Legislature has 
adopted resolutions denouncing it and 
urging the President to appoint some 
“ competent ” person to investigate the 
Standard Oil Company. The Commis- 
sioner is already engaged in the oil in- 
vestigation. His agents are examin- 
ing the company’s books in New York. 
Both the main company and the sub- 
sidiary organization in Kansas publish 
statements welcoming the inquiry and 
offering every facility to the investi- 
gators.—Testimony in the case of Kan- 
sas against the Atchison Railroad 
Company indicates that this company 
and other railroad companies have used 
their freight charges to the disadvan- 
tage of the independent oil producers. 
The Atchison’s freight auditor testified 
that in 1902 the company had paid back 
to shippers $1,198,352. He declined to 
produce the vouchers, which would 
show to whom the rebates were paid. 
—The owners of an independent re- 
finery in Kansas recently telegraphed 
to Governor Hoch that under the new 
Maximum Freight law the charge for 
a carload of oil had been reduced from 
$78 to $27. This telegram was read 
to the Legislature. The Standard Oil 
Company gives notice that hereafter it 
will take no Kansas oil testing below 
30 degrees. This excludes about two- 
thirds of the Kansas output. In Ken- 
tucky 200 indictments have been found 
against the Standard Oil Company for 
selling oil at retail without a license. 
In Illinois the construction of the 
company’s new pipe line from Kansas 
to Indiana has encountered obstacles. 
The officers of one county will not per- 
mit the pipe to be laid in their terri- 
tory; in another county restraint has 
been imposed by y meee 


The Trust 
Question 


At Secretary 
Taft’s invitation, 
about forty Sen- 
ators and Representatives will accom- 
pany him on a visit to the Philippines, 
starting in the latter part of June and 
going by way of Honolulu. The party 
will include Speaker Cannon, the mem- 


To Retain the Philip- 
pines for Many Years 
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bers of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and a majority of the members of 
the two Military committees and the 
other committees directly concerned in 
insular affairs. About one month will 
be spent in the islands, and the Secre- 
tary hopes that the visiting legislators 
will see the justice and expediency of 
the legislation he has reeommended.— 
On the 7th inst. John N. Blair, of New 
York, wrote to the Secretary saying 
that investors hesitated about putting 
their money into Philippine ventures 
because of an impression that the Ad- 
ministration intended to give the is- 
landers independence within the next 
four year. On the 16th the Secretary 
replied as follows: 


“The policy of the Administration is the 
indefinite retention of the Philippine Islands for 
the purpose of developing the prosperity and 
the self-governing capacity of the Philippine 
people. The policy rests on the conviction that 
the people are not now capable of self-govern- 
ment, and will not be for a long period of time 
—certainly not for a generation, and probably 
not for a longer time than that—and that until 
they are ready for self-government it would 
be a violation of trust for the United States to 
abandon the islands. The question as to the 
future, however, is one wholly of conjecture. 
The important fact is the present policy, which 
is that of the indefinite retention of the is- 
lands. What shall be done in the future, when 
the people have reached a condition where 
they can be safely trusted with their own gov- 
ernment, is a question which will doubtless 
have to be settled by another generation than 
the present, both of the American and of the 
Philippine people, to whose wisdom and gen- 
erosity we may safely trust the solution of the 
problem. Should the Philippine people, when 
fit for self-government, demand independence, 
I should be strongly in favor of giving it to 
them, and I have no doubt that the American 
people of the next generation will be of the 
same opinion. I think it much more likely, 
however, that after the Philippine people shall 
have been associated with the American people 
for a generation or more, and shall have tasted 
the prosperity they will find behind the national 
tariff wall, they will prefer a relation to Amer- 
ica like that of Canada or Australia to England 
to one of absolute independence.” 


The published prediction of Mr. Hull, 
chairman of the House Military Com- 
mittee, that after the war with Russia 
Japan would attempt to take the Phil- 
ippines has been the subject of some 
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discussion in the Senate. The Japa- 
nese Minister at Washington hastened 
to disclaim any such purpose on the 
part of Japan. Our possession of the 
islands, he said, was beneficial to Ja- 
pan, by furnishing an object lesson in 
civilization that assisted the Japanese 
in improving the condition of the 
Koreans and Chinese. Japan and the 
Philippines should be good neighbors, 
enjoying peaceful commercial and so- 
cial relations—In Luzon, one Toribio, 
justice of the peace, has been arrested 
for attempting to organize a conspi- 
racy for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment in the province of Albay. At 
Malabon, the brother-in-law of ex-Gov- 
ernor Trias is to be prosecuted for in- 
stigating a revolt in Cavité—D. H. 
Burnham, the well-known architect, 
has returned to Chicago with elaborate 
plans for the improvement of Manila, 
the fruit of his studies in that city for 
several months past, under the direc- 
tion of the War Department. 


Js 


No one can accuse President 
Castro of Venezuela of be- 
ing afraid of trouble. Not only has he 
done everything possible to prevent the 
settlement of the asphalt controversy with 
the United States in accordance with Mr. 
Bowen’s reasonable plans, but he has 
now ordered his courts to render judg- 
ment annulling the contract of the French 
Cable Company and authorizing the 
seizure of the company’s property, and 
has also ordered the Governor of the 
Province of Barcelona to take possession 
of the Italian coal mines of Guanta Nari- 
cual. These actions bring France and 
Italy into the controversy, and unless the 
United States does something at once 
there may be a repetition of the coercion 
of two years ago, tho after that experi- 
ence European governments will be care- 
ful in the future how they put pressure 
upon South American republics. Besides 
this, President Castro is at loggerheads 
with all the diplomatic colony at Caracas, 
but he apparently depends upon the 
United States Government through the 
Monroe Doctrine to get him out of any 
trouble, as it did once before. The asphalt 
question is really insignificant. The im- 
portant thing is to get justice in all the 
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disputes that Castro has with foreign gov- 
ernments. Castro, however, has refused 
to arbitrate all pending questions. He 
wants his courts to decide them and his 
courts are absolutely under his dictation. 
If the United States can stand this sort 
of thing it is certain that the foreign gov- 
ernments will not, and that is where the 
trouble may come in. In the meantime 
there are reports of a revolutionary 
movement against Castro by General 
Matos, who led the former revolution, 
and General Hernandez (El Mocho). 
But as Castro is so thoroughly in- 
trenched in Venezuela scarcely anything 
but assassination or pressure from for- 
eign governments can budge him. 

Js 
The ingenious method of 
obstruction by obeying all 
the rules which the fer- 
roviert, or Italian railroad employees, 
adopted in lieu of a strike does not 
seem to have been such a success as to 
encourage its adoption elsewhere. It 
has caused even more irritation to the 
public than an ordinary strike, and in 
some places the passengers took things 
in their own hands, and fights occurred 
between them and the station agents 
and porters, in which the police had to 
interfere. The cause of the trouble 
was the bill introduced into Parliament 
by the Government for the avoidance 
of railroad difficulties by instiuting spe- 
cial councils of conciliation, a general 
council elected by all the employees, 
and, as a final resort, compulsory arbi- 
tration. The clause in the law which was 
resented by the men as a dangerous 
limitation of the right to strike provides 
for special action against 
“those who do not have recourse to these legal 
means, or who, after having had recourse to 
them, do not accept the legitimate consequences 
and agitate with the view of hampering or stop- 
ping the service.” 


Instead of striking, the ferrovieri 
adopted a policy of “ passive resist- 
ance,” or dilatory tactics, consisting in 
strictly enforcing all the regulations 
and carrying out all orders with the 
utmost deliberation and punctilious- 
ness. Ticket agents required purchas- 
ers to present the exact change, all 
holders of signed tickets had to be iden- 
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tified, all baggage was weighed and 
measured. This resulted in practically 
blocking the passenger and freight traf- 
fic for several days, but the employees 
were forced to give way before the 
pressure of public opinion and the en- 
ergetic efforts of the authorities to en- 
force punctuality, and now the trains 
are running on the ordinary schedule. 


& 


The continued defeat 
of the Russians in 
Manchuria and the 
evidence of chronic disaffections and 
disorder in European Russia have 
caused the French to be very wary of 
further investment in the bonds of their 
ally, and the Russian representatives 
in Paris find it impossible to float a 
new loan there until peace is in sight. 
Altogether, it is estimated between 
$2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 of 
French money is invested in Russia. 
The Russian Government proclaims its 
unalterable determination to bring the 
war to a victorious conclusion, at any 
cost of lives and money. It is an- 
nounced that only seven to nine per 
cent. of those eligible for service have 
been drawn by the War Department 
and the gold reserve held in the State 
Bank is $448,000,000 and the gold re- 
serve held abroad is $226,500,000. It 
is now proposed to raise $100,000,000 
or $120,000,000 by an internal loan on 
five per cent. treasury bonds issued at 
93 to 95.- Peace suggestions are still 
ostensibly repulsed. New troops are 
being mobilized, and.Admiral Rojest- 
vensky has not been recalled, and is re- 
lied upon to restore Russian prestige 
on the sea by a victory over the Japa- 
nese fleet, of which 22 vessels passed 
Singapore on March 15th. Since there 
is known to be a strong peace feeling 
in Russia this show of determination 
may be for the purpose of securing bet- 
ter terms from the Japanese. The 
peasant riots in many provinces still 
continue, being incited by the circula- 
tion of millions of copies of revolutionary 
tracts telling the peasants that the land 
belongs to them and that the Czar has 
ordered them to take possession of it 
in spite of the opposition of the land- 
lords. Acting upon this thousands of 


Russia’s Internal 
Difficulties 
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peasants are cutting trees in the for- 
ests of Kurland. The estate of the 
late Grand Duke Sergius was one of 
those pillaged. Some of the strikers 
in the Government factories have re- 
turned to work under the threat that 
they will be considered as reservists 
and sent to the army in Manchuria if 
they continue on a strike—It is ru- 
mored that the Council of Ministers 
and the Committee of Ministers are to 
be combined into a cabinet of the ordi- 
nary European form under the presi- 
dency of Witte. 


Kusopathin As a result of his disastrous 
Removed defeat at Mukden General 

Kuropatkin has been re- 
moved from the command and has left 
for St. Petersburg, and General Linevitch 
appointed in his place Commander-in- 
Chief of the land and naval forces in 
Manchuria. The imperial order contains 
no word of praise for the deposed Gen- 
eral and nothing to indicate that he had 
spontaneously offered his resignation. 
The War Council at St. Petersburg is re- 
ported to have approved of the action of 
General Gripenberg in taking the of- 
fensive in an attack-on the Japanese left 
at the Sha River, a movement which 
Kuropatkin failed to support, but which 
if it had been sucecssful would have pre- 
vented the advance of General Nogi on 
that side, which forced the evacuation of 
Mukden. General Linevitch assumes 
command of a force which, according to 
St. Petersburg dispatches, amounts to 
268,000 men, but in their scattered and 
disorganized position he has a difficult 
task. He is now 66 years old and en- 
tered active service when he was at the 
age of 21. He took part in the war with 
Turkey in 1877, and was in command of 
the Russian troops for the relief of the 
Legations of Peking in 1900, where he 
received a wound from which he has ever 
since been lame. He was Governor of 
the Amur Territory when the war broke 
out and has rendered efficient service 
throughout the campaign in command of 
the First Russian Army. He owes his ad- 
vancement entirely to personal ability, 
for he has learned the art of war in field 
rather than school and has never been a 
member of the Czar’s guards. There has 
for many years been a feeling of jealousy 
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and enmity between Kuropatkin and 


Linevitch. 
ss 


The Russian army has 
continued its retreat 
northward ever since the 
evacuation of Mukden, closely pursued 
by the Japanese troops, and with al- 
most continuous fighting in the rear 
and the western flank. Some of the 
trains continued on as far as Harbin, 
300 miles north of Tie-Ling, and at the 
time we go to press it is reported that 
the principal part of the Russian force 
is concentrated at Kunchelung, a hun- 
dred miles. north of Tie-Ling. It was 
expected that the stand would be made 
at Tie-Ling, or Tie Pass, where the 
railroad and the Mandarin road go 
through a narrow defile between the 
hills on the river. The situation had 
been well fortified after the first battle 
of Liao-Yang, and is the most defen- 
sible position south of Harbiny Here 
the greater part of the Russian army 
rallied from the confusion in which it 
had been thrown by its rapid retreat 
from Mukden. A force was stationed 
under General Linevitch at the Fan 
River, eight miles south of Tie-Ling, 
and repulsed the attack of the Japanese 
at this point with a loss to the assail- 
ants of about 1,000 men, but the Japa- 
nese force to the west of the railroad 
continued its march northward with 
unexampled rapidity, and here again, 
as at Liao-Yang and at Mukden, 
threatened to cut the railroad to the 
north and surround a large part of the 
Russian army. Further retreat was 
therefore ordered without any attempt 
to hold Tie-Ling, which was evacuated 
on March 15th. At Kaiyung, twenty- 
five miles north of Tie-Ling, one of the 
old Chinese roads branches off toward 
the right to Kirin, which is on the east 
of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. Part 
of the Russian troops are reported to 
have gone in this direction to Kirin, 
but most of them are on the railroad 
going northward in the direction of 
Harbin. The Russian troops have be- 
come entirely disorganized in their re- 
treat, on account of the cold and 
stormy weather and the barrenness of 
the country through which they are 
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passing. Most of the wounded were 
carried off from Mukden, but one hos- 
pital containing 800 wounded Russians 
and 300 Japanese was left under the 
protection of the Chinese Governor- 
General of Mukden, and in charge of a 
small Russian hospital corps. At Har- 
bin it is reported that 60 surgeons and 
150 nurses have to attend to 70,000 sick 
and wounded. Two surgeons have be- 
come insane. An Associated Press 
correspondent gives this graphic de- 
scription of conditions following the 
battle of Mukden: 


“ Everywhere are pale faces of corpses sleep- 
ing among dead horses, slaughtered animals 
and abandoned quarters of beef. There is 
bursting shrapnel everywhere; six horses were 
killed a hundred feet away. A wagon train 
ahead has stopped while two soldiers are quar- 
reling plaintively about horse feed. Dead and 
wounded are passing, on the shoulders of sol- 
diers, or in mule litters, carts, wagons, or Chi- 
nese vehicles. Here one Russian and one 
Japanese wounded side by side feed each other; 
there lie seven little Japanese wounded, to 
whom big Russians are kindly attentive. 
Marching soldiers increased their loads by 
spearing bread, vegetables, or fruit on their 
bayonets, at the same time discarding heavy 
boots, Chinese garments, knapsacks and blank- 
ets. After the initial excitement at Tava, where 
a few wagoners plunged without reason over 
impossible gulches, the entire body arrived at 
the steep banks of the Pu River. There heavy 
artillery hastened down upon the water-cov- 
ered ice, which slowly gave way, and tre- 
mendous exertion was required in getting the 
guns out and up the further bank, the men in 
the little gorge getting into a white heat of ex- 
citement. 

“Japanese grenades give the initial impres- 
sion of shrapnel, and, with rifle fire, set the 
jammed mass into confusion. Daybreak dis- 
closed the plain covered with riderless horses, 
horseless vehicles, fragments of harness, heaps 
of stores and furniture. Night found the army 
bravely bivouacking on bare plains swept by a 
cold, searching wind, with not a solitary dug- 
out to shelter them, but preparing a new posi- 
tion.” 


According to this correspondent the 
Japanese strength at the battle of Muk- 
den was 8o battalions less than that of 
the Russian. Kuropatkin reports that 
the lack of good maps and knowledge 
of the country and movements of the 
enemy’s troops were the principal 
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causes of the disaster. Japanese and 
Chinese spies kept the Japanese head- 
quarters thoroughly informed of the 
disposition of the Russian troops, and 
therefore they were enabled to attack 
at the weakest points. General Nogi’s 
force on the Japanese left outflanked 
the Russians to the west of Mukden by 
marching 30 miles on March 6th; 25 
miles, March 7th; 20 miles, March 8th, 
and 15 miles, March 9th. The Chinese 
railroad running to Sin-Min-Tung was 
closed by order of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but has again been reopened, and 
is supplying the Japanese army as it 
did the Russian when they occupied 
Mukden. The breaking up of the ice 
on the Liao and Hun rivers will en- 
able Chinese junks laden with food and 
supplies to reach the Japanese far into 
the interior. Field Marshal Oyama 
made a triumphal entry into Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria, and was re- 
ceived by the Chinese Governor of the 
city with great ceremony and given a 
banquet. 
& 


The campaign against “ the 
Mad Mullah ” in Somaliland 
for the continuance of 
which the House of Commons recently 
voted an appropriation of $1,400,000 has 
been brought to a sudden conclusion 
through the mediation of the Italian 
Government, from which he has ob- 
tained a concession of the village of 
Illig in Italian Somaliland, 160 miles 
from Obbia, with the right of access to 
the coast. He is prohibited from trad- 
ing in arms and slaves. Hajji Moham- 
med Abdullah, called the Mad Mul- 
lah from his fanaticism and personal 
bravery, began his crusade against for- 
eigners after his return from a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca in 1896, and by his power 
over the natives and his ability to or- 
ganize the tribes and inflame their re- 
ligious and patriotic feelings he has 
conducted a predatory warfare against 
the English ever since. On October 
5th, 1902, he ambushed a British force 
passing through a jungle and captured 
a Maxim gun and many camels. The 
= lost two officers and 70 men 
illed. 


The Mad 
Mullah 





Shall the Navy Be Increased? 


BY JOHN D. LONG 


[No more straightforward opinion on the question of increasing our navy has been 
vouchsafed by a public man than that contributed by ex-Secretary of the Navy Long, 


with whom President Roosevelt was associated during the Spanish War. 


His opin- 


ion on the naval situation, which is that of arguing against any present increase of 
marine armament, is in direct opposition to the expressed ideas of the President. Below 
is the first authorized expression of his idea of maintaining present conditions without 


further increase.—EDITOR. ] 


REJOICE that the tendencies of our 
| national Government and especially 
of our national public sentiment 
are toward the paths of peace. But 
there is always danger that in strength- 
ening our military armament, tho only 
with the intent of securing better means 
of defense or insuring a proper. inter- 
national police power, we may incur the 
temptation to use our increased force in 
an offensive direction. A man with a 
pistol in his pocket is more likely to use 
that weapon than if he does not happen 
to have it on his person. 
It seems to me, for instance, that we 
are pushing the Monroe Doctrine a little 
too far. There is grave danger that in 


asserting too radically what is recognized 
at home and abroad as an established 
doctrine of our country, we may place 
ourselves in the position of interfering 
too far in the affairs and with the rights 


of other nations. It is, of course, only 
another name for the doctrine that 
“might makes right,” and that we are 
justified in keeping other nations away 
from further territorial encroachment on 
this hemisphere on the ground that it is 
not for our interests, however much it 
may be for theirs, to do so. 

I do not like the Santo. Domingo 
treaty, so far as we have been informed 
with regard to it. It seems to me im- 
politic, and it certainly would be pro- 
lific of embarrassing and costly entan- 
glement for us to commit ourselves to 
the réle of a. debt collector for foreign 
Powers—collecting from various South 
American countries debts which they 
may happen to owe to countries in Eu-- 
rope. Such a policy is likely to lead not 
in the ways of peace, but to those com- 
plications arising from interference in the 
affairs of other nations and carrying the 
peril of the chance of -war. 


Then, too, there is no telling the ex- 
tent and involvement of the obligations 
upon us to which this policy, however it 
may be defended in the particular in- 
stance of Santo Domingo, may lead. It 
becomes a precedent; it makes us prac- 
tically a sponsor for any South Amer- 
ican country with reference to which it 
is adopted—at first as to its financial lia- 
bilities and then by easy steps as to its 
general relations. There is something 
more at stake than the mere collecting 
and holding of Santo Domingo revenues 
for the payment of Santo Domingo 
debts. The minute we enter into this 
obligation we become practically respon- 
sible for these debts. Suppose a revolu- 
tion or disorder or corruption or that 
the revenues of that island fall off so that 
they are.unequal to meet the payments 
for which we collect them. May not 
some creditor nation in that case say 
that by our interference we have pre- 
vented its direct action upon Santo Do- 
mingo, and are, therefore, under obliga- 
tion to make good the damage? In 
other words, an infinite variety of ob- 
ligations suggest themselves. It is cer- 
tainly a departure from the well 
established Washingtonian policy of non- 
entanglement for our country which has 
stood till these later days. 

In this connection, I am not at all cer- 
tain that the emphasis which in recent 
years has been laid upon our naval de- 
velopment may not suggest a cautionary 
signal. We have never had so strong 
and effective a navy as now. Being for 
theypresent in less demand in the Orient, 

ships find employment in drill and 
maneuver and there is also a tendency, of 
course, to gather some of the small 
craft, including now and then a big one, 
at any point where the telegraph sug- 
gests that there has been a riot or an 
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uprising or a threat of change of gov- 
ernment in some of the countries south 
of us. Naval officers feel under obliga- 
tions to pursue the very proper policy 
of protecting American interests and so 
are led to take a hand. In other words, 
we run just now the risk of getting our 
finger into too many pies, with a chance 
of burning it, and wisdom and prudence 
suggest the opposite trend toward reserve 
and self-restraint and toward being very 
sure that it is our own business which 
we are minding. 

I recognize, however, that prepared- 
ness is a vital consideration, and that 
with our increasing national develop- 
ment we cannot keep altogether within 
the more limited lines of the past. I 
have entire faith in the high mind and 
honest purpose of our present national 
administration, and I am referring rather 
to possible national tendencies under 
present leadings than to anything else. 
But I fancy that there is likely to be a 
reaction in this direction and that it is 
a time when it is wise, in homely phrase, 
“to go slow.” 

I share in the belief that our country 
ought to have a large navy. This was 
my view when I was in the department 
and I never saw occasion to change it. 
There is much more need for us to main- 
tain a large navy than for us to keep a 
large army. We have not much to fear 
from any land invasion of this country 
by any foreign Power, protected as we 
are by nature and by the ocean, by the 
navy and by our fortifications, and by 
the spirit and overwhelming numbers of 
our people. Furthermore, a large army 
can be improvised in a comparatively 
short time and our volunteers have al- 
ways made good soldiers, but it takes 
years to build ships of modern sort, and, 
of course, we ought not to fall back into 
the dilapidated naval condition in which 
we were for so many years after the 
Civil War. 

On the other hand, I am very strongly 
of the opinion -that the recent system 
of appropriating every year for large 
numbers of new battleships is not wise 
and is going too far and too fast. In 
the first place we have a very good navy 
now. There are, as I learn een Sen- 
ate document No. 117, recently published, 
some 265 vessels fit for service, includ- 
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ing 14 battleships and armored cruisers, 
18 protected cruisers and a variety of 
gunboats, torpedo boats and monitors 
and various other craft. There are also 
some 47 vessels authorized or under con- 
struction, among which are 5 protected 
cruisers, 10 armored cruisers and 14 first- 
class battleships. Battleships and cruis- 
ers are practically equally large and 
effective and are each from 12,000 to 
16,500 tons. In other words, we have 
already twice as many of these great 
ships authorized or under construction 
as are now in service. This is a very 
rapid and expensive rate of increase. 
In conversation with the Secretary of 
the Navy last summer I expressed the 
opinion, which I still have, and which I 
have as a very cordial advocate of a large 
navy, that it is time to pause. As I then 
said to him, I would this year refrain 
from appropriating for any battleship, 
certainly for not more than one. 
There are three reasons for this. 
First, there is a growing feeling in 
the country that we are carrying this in- 
crease too far, and the result will, as 
always happens, be a reaction in public 
sentiment, which is liable to be injurious 
to the navy and to delay its slower and 
healthier development much more than 
the self-restraint of not appropriating 
for a battleship this year would do. 
Second, we are threatened with a defi- 
cit in our national treasury and with 
several millions less revenue than our 
expenditure. On good business princi- 
ples, therefore, if we can, by not ap- 
propriating for three battleships this 
year, save some twenty millions of dol- 
lars, it would, in the absence of any cry- 
ing necessity for their immediate con- 
struction, be good business sense to do so. 
Third, it seems to be a fact that we 
have some difficulty in securing officers 
and men enough to properly man all the 
ships we now have. If we add to our 
present number of big ships twice as 
many more, we have to face the alterna- 
tive of letting them rust in dock or of 
going to the enormous expense of ad- 
ditional officers and men and of their 
training, education and support—twice 
or three times as many officers and men 
as we now have. 
The nayal expenditure is approaching 
a very high figure. During the year 
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1898, when the Spanish War was going 
on and everything was on a war footing, 
actual hostilities made a great draft on 
the treasury, and yet the appropriations 
for the Navy Department were, as I 
gather from the same document, some- 
thing like $125,000,000; in 1899, when 
the quiver of the war was still on, $62,- 
000,000; in 1900, $53,000,000; in I9OI, 
$69,000,000. Last year, 1904, they were 
over $103,000,000, almost as much as 
during the war with Spain; this year 
about the same. 

These expenditures for the navy in a 
time of peace on the basis of a time of 
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war are a little out of keeping with our 
position as a peaceful nation. Too great 
a navy will be regarded not in the light 
of protection, but of menace and of temp- 
tation to involve ourselves in the af- 
fairs of other nations and so to incur 
the danger of being drawn into their 
wars. It is not altogether easy to find 
occupation for the vessels we now have. 
We must, of course, have enough for 
any probable emergency, but if we get 
an undue number, people are going to 
ask “ What in thunder are we going to 
do with them?” 


Hincuam, Mass, 


The Public Conscience 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY, LL.D. 


PrEsIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


™ HIS is an age of ¢nudiniduel. free- 


dom. . We allow each man to 

make his own choices and his own 
mistakes. We claim this freedom for 
ourselves; we tolerate its exercise on the 
part of others. 


let their neighbors continue to hold a 
different one than they would have 
dreamed of assuming the right to adopt 
one rule of civil or criminal law for their 
own conduct while other people re- 
mained bound by other rules of law. To- 


This is true not only in the practical eday all this has changed. To-day, for the 


affairs of life; it is true also in our 
philosophy and in our religion. The 
men of to-day claim a right to do their 
thinking for themselves, and allow this 
right to others, in a way to which former 
ages have furnished no parallel. In old 
times most people took their standards 
of morals and religion ready-made. 
They accepted the creed of their church 
because it was the creed of their church. 
They followed the precepts of the Bible 
because they found them written in the 
Bible. They adapted their own habits 
of thought to the standards of right and 
wrong which prevailed in the com- 
munity. If they wished to make any 
change in these standards or interpreta- 
tions they tried to insist that others 
should make the change as wéll as them- 
selves. Sometimes they succeeded ; more 
often they failed. But they would no 
more have thought of assuming the right 
to make their own philosophy of life and 


first time, perhaps, in the world’s history, 
we have real liberty of thought in prac- 
tice as well as in theory. We leave each 
man to work out his own salvation with 
a freedom which, even at the beginning 
of the last century, would have been re- 
garded as perilous to the individual and 
destructive to the community. 

What has been the consequence of 
thus allowing and encouraging each man 
to treat his conscience as a thing apart 
and his own salvation as a problem to be 
worked out more or less independently 
of those about him? 

Like every other extension of indi- 
vidual liberty, this system has produced 
a mixture of good and evil. So far as it 
has taught people that. they must work 
if they would be saved—that no ready- 
made standards of conduct could excuse 
them from the responsibility of making 
a choice, and no philosophy of life which 
they had accepted from others could ex- 
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cuse them from thinking out life’s prob- 
lems for themselves—its results have 
been good. But so far as it has caused 
them to do that thinking and that work 
for themselves alone and not for those 
about them its results have been bad. 
If the principle that each man should 
work out his own salvation means that 
he is not to throw that responsibility 
upon others, it is good. If it means that 
he is not going to take any of that re- 
sponsibility for others, it is bad. Free- 
dom is a good thing, tolerance is a good 
thing, but when freedom and tolerance 
are carried so far that a man withdraws 
within himself with the outworn excuse, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” his own 
efforts at personal salvation, however 
well meant, are likely to come to naught. 

But, in fact, no man can thus with- 
draw within himself. We are affected 
by the standards of those about us, 
whether we will or no; and many of 
those who most loudly protest that they 
are living their life for themselves are 
really just as much affected as any one 
else. “If the foot shall say, Because I 
am not the hand I am not of the body, is 
it therefore not of the body?” Amid 
the daily contact of man and man habits 
of thought, standards of value, subtle in- 
fluences in the estimate of right and 
wrong, pass from man to man just as 
quietly and unconsciously as the blood 
passes from one part of the body to an- 
other, bearing seeds of life or death to 
the whole body, as the case may be. By 
this subtle contact a sort of public con- 
science is created—a habit of valuing 
things not for their effect upon the indi- 
“vidual but for their relation to certain 
standards of the community, commer- 
cial or political, moral or religious. The 
history of any people, so far as it is 
worth writing, is a history of this public 
conscience and a record of the gradual 
development of these standards. The 
heroes of each different people and of 
each successive age are a sort of embodi- 
ment of these standards in flesh and 
blood. The careers of the men whom a 
people accepts for its leaders and de- 
lights to honor illustrate the motives 
which are swaying the morals of that 
people from top to bottom. The creeds 
of a nation show what it pretends to 
think ; its heroes show what it really does 
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think. According as these ideals of hero- 
ism are high or low, base or noble, so 
will be the whole national career. The 
nation that receives a prophet because he 
is a prophet shall receive a prophet’s re- 
ward, and the one that receives a 
righteous mari because he is a righteous 
man shall receive a righteous man’s 
reward. For the very fact that the 
prophets and righteous men are really 
held in honor shows that the conscience 
of that nation is truer and sounder than 
that of the people which cares only for 
the more commonplace and superficial 
forms of success. 

The existence of such a conscience 
may be less prominently obtruded upon 
men’s notice under a system of religious 
freedom than under an organized State 
Church. The agencies which give utter- 
ance to its dictates and the means by 
which its commands are supported may 
be less tangible in one case than in an- 
other. But such a conscience exists 
wherever society exists at all. Call it 
imitation, call it fashion, call it what you 
will; it is this habit of conformity which 
renders society and government possible. 
We cannot really hold to a line of 
thought without striving to impose it on 
others. We cannot really live among 
those and with those who have different 
lines of thought from ours without being 
influenced by their ways. If there is a 
difference between us we must change 
them or they must change us. 

Especially dominant is the power of 
these public standards in what are com- 
monly called the larger affairs of life—in 
influencing the conduct of business or 
politics, as distinct from those of friend- 
ship or of family life. A man may per- 
haps keep his habits of kindness or cruel- 
ty, of affection or indifference, more or 
less independent of the practice of his 
neighbors; but in the larger affairs of 
business or politics no such attitude of 
moral non-interference is possible. The 
man who tolerates corruption becomes 
himself corrupt in heart, if not in action. 
The man who really seeks to maintain a 
higher standard must become, sometimes 
even in spite of himself, the means of 
imposing that higher standard upon 
others. This fight for commercial and 
political honor is no defensive warfare, 
in which we can be content to possess 
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our individual souls, like so many 
fortresses in a hostile country. Such a 
warfare can end only in the exhaustion 
of the defenders. It must be a war of 
offense—one where we maintain and im- 
prove our own standards by bringing up 
those about us. 

The task is a hard one. The difficulty 
of keeping our standards of business and 
of politics pure to-day is, I think, greater 
than it has been in any previous genera- 
tion. The task of convincing people in 
a democracy that liberty brings duties as 
well as rights is harder than the cor- 
responding task under an aristocracy. 
A privileged class has reteived so many 
special favors that you can appeal to the 
common spirit of justice among its mem- 
bers to show them that they should ac- 
cept self-imposed obligations of duties 
in return for these favors. But when 
you make that appeal to a man who has 
taken his chance with every other man 
in the hard struggle of life, and who has 
had less than his share of power and 
privilege, you have no such basis upon 
which to work. Again, the selfish rule 
of an aristocracy means obvious perver- 
sion of the resources and enjoyments of 
the people for the sake of a small mi- 
nority, and you can show thinking mem- 
bers of that minority that such perversion 
is unjust. But where we have free com- 
petition in business and universal suf- 
frage in politics it is very much harder 
to prove the unfairness or injustice of 
any result that may come from the prac- 
tice of selfishness under these conditions. 
There is a tendency at the present day 
among those who have benefited by the 
outcome of business competition to be- 
lieve that this is part of the moral order 
of the universe, and there is a tendency 
among those who have secured the suf- 
frages of a majority of the people to be- 
lieve that the vox populi is in this in- 
stance the vox Dei. But any sane man, 
whatever his attitude toward social ques- 


tions, must see that there are a great. 


many cases where these assumptions 
prove erroneous. He must see that there 
are instances where business struggle re- 
sults in the survival of the unfit instead 
of the survival of the fit, and where those 
who obtain temporary control of politi- 
cal power use it for purposes just as ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical as if they had 
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never been compelled to appeal to their 
fellow citizens for the form of an elec- 
tion. Our industrial machinery and our 
political machinery are both excellent in 
their way, but no industrial or political 
machinery, however good, can take the 
place of public spirit and self-devotion: 
And when the existence of such machin- 
ery is made an excuse for letting public 
spirit and devotion go unused, it consti- 
tutes a menace instead of a safeguard to 
the future of the body politic. 

Here is the great vital need for the 
Church: not to make the American peo- 
ple law-abiding and intelligent—that it 
is already; not even to make it kindly 
and courteous and industrious—these 
virtues we have, if not in ideal measure, 
at any rate sufficiently for many of the 
practical purposes of life; but to fight 
with all its heart and with all its soul 
that dangerous spirit of selfish isolation 
which encourages a man to take what- 
ever the law allows and most approves 
the man who has taken most. To-day, 
as well as two thousand years ago, we 
have our Pharisees and our scribes, who 
rest content with the law and what it 
brings. To-day also, as two thousand 
years ago, we have our false prophets, 
who seek to remedy the errors of a king- 
dom of the world by another kingdom 
of the world, whose powers shall simply 
be transferred from the hands of the 
conservatives to those of the radicals. It 
sometimes seems as tho all efforts at re- 
form were reducing themselves to an 
endless struggle between those who, hav- 
ing more money than votes, are anxious 
to have the rights of property main- 
tained by the courts and those who, hav- 
ing more votes than money, are anxious 
to have those rights impaired by the 
legislature or transferred to the hands of 
elected magistrates. From no such blind 
struggle can anytrue reform come. There 
must be a sense, both on the part of the 
business man and the politician, on the 
part of those who have and on the part 
of those who desire to have, that power 
is a trust and not a privilege; that life 
is to be valued not for what it enables 
us to get out of the people but for what 
it enables us to give to the people in the 
way of service. This was Christ’s mes- 
sage nineteen centuries ago. This is the 
message of every true prophet. This has 
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been and must be the message of the 


Church whenever the Church is a power’ 


among the people. 

Would to God that we could see the 
man or the Church that should do this! 
We are to-day as those who cry in the 
wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord!” The day for which we have 
looked has not yet broken. But there is 


Conditions of the 
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light enough for the work of preparation. 
Let us strive as clearly as we can to see 
the full meaning of the text that none 
of us liveth unto himself. Then we shall 
at least know in part and prophesy in 
part, and then may we make ourselves 
ready for the fulfilment of the promise 
that when that which is perfect is come 
that which is in part shall be done away. 
New Haven, Conn. 


a 


Southern Problem 


BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D. 


[Dr. Hart is Professor of History at Harvard and the author of numerous books and 
articles on American history. He is now editing “The American Nation,” a co-opera- 
tive history of our country by various specialists, which we have recently reviewed so 
favorably. We shall follow this article shortly by another which will give Dr. Hart’s 


remedies for the negro problem.—EDITOR. ] 


I, 

O Northern visitor crosses Mason 
and Dixon’s line without realizing 
that there is a Southern problem, 

if only how many hours behind time is 
the limited express train; then the tour- 
ist as he passes along the Southern Rail- 
way to New Orleans wonders why there 
should be any problem in the midst of 
such prosperity and progress; then, if he 
strikes out of the Northern South of 
manufactures and pleasure resorts into 
the real Southern South he observes that 
everywhere black care sits behind the 
horseman. He detects a feeling of dis- 
appointment, of unwelcome responsibil- 
ity, of foreboding; for, underlying politi- 
cal, economic and social life alike, is the 
consciousness of the negro problem. It 
is stamped on every page of the news- 
paper, it starts up in casual conversation, 
it affects every enterprise; and, by and 
by, if the Northerner remains, as the 


writer has recently done, for months to- . 


gether in Southern communities, he too 
becomes infected with this uneasy sense 
of a destiny unfulfilled, of a civilization 
anxious for its own future. 

As time passes the inquirer becomes 
aware that he is in an unfamiliar en- 
vironment; population is diffused, re- 
sources are scanty, commercial enter- 


prise is sluggish, labor is uncertain; and 
above all, behind all and through all is 
an antagonism of races which broods 
over the whole community. Even at the 
risk of seeming unsympathetic it may be 
worth while to describe briefly the actual 
conditions of the South to-day and the 
reasons for the apprehension felt by the 
white race, leaving for a later article 
some possible remedies for the trouble. 
At the beginning we must recognize 
the disagreeable truth that the South is 
still a poor community. The tourist is 
often deceived by the manifest well-being 
of the belt of country which includes the 
thriving cities of Richmond, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile and 
New Orleans—that is, almost all the 
prosperous and go-ahead Southern cities 
living from Southern trade, except 
Memphis. He thinks resorts like Ashe- 
ville, Aiken, Augusta and Palm Beach 
are typical Southern towns; he overesti- 
mates the value of cotton because of the 
large sum realized for last year’s crop; 
he is led astray by the phenomenal 
growth of Texas, a State which will be 
left out of account in this discussion be- 
cause in climate, products, settlers and 
ideals it is a Southwestern rather than a 
Southern State. Off the main lines of 
railway travel and outside the coal and 
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iron districts one finds straggling cities 
and small and often decaying towns and 
a multitude of rural counties, many of 
them remote and isolated. The people in 
general are too poor to travel, too poor 
to buy books, too poor to keep up first- 
class schools, too poor to send their sons 
and daughters long distances to college. 

Educationally the South is still back- 
ward; notwithstanding excellent institu- 
tions of learning like the University of 
Virginia, Trinity College, the University 
of North Carolina and Tulane Univer- 
sity, colleges are for the most part small, 
ill-equipped and provincial, academies 
weak, city schools much inferior to those 
of similar Northern places, rural schools 
deplorably poor. The bright side of edu- 
cation is the astonishing growth of high 
schools, both boys’ and girls; the de- 
velopment of normal training and the 
determination of many States to improve 
their lower schools. Nevertheless, there 
is woful ignorance; white mountaineers 
have been known to take their children 
out of school because the teacher would 
insist that the world is round. Of the 


Southern negroes above ten years old, in 
1900, 48 per cent. could not write; of the 
Southern whites, 12 per cent., as against 
under 6 per cent. in several Northern 


States. Even where children go to 
school the intelligent atmosphere which 
backs up and enforces schools is to a 
great degree wanting outside the larger 
towns. The rural regions have few or 
nonewspapers, and no such literary clubs, 
acquaintance with magazines and library 
privileges as in many farming communi- 
ties in the North. 

From two complications of Northern 
civilization the Soutii is nearly free— 
only about one-thirtieth of its population 
is foreign born, and it has few factory 
hands; but it has a numerous low and 
degraded population, both colored and 
white. The town negroes are evidently 
much better off than their fathers were 
in slavery ; they have fair housing and in- 
comparably larger opportunities for their 
children and are not a noisy or unruly 
set. The city of Charleston, for instance, 
is a quieter and more peaceful place than 
the city of Fall River, of about the same 
population. The condition of the coun- 
try negroes, however, is one of the things 
most difficult to ascertain. Most South- 
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ern whites assure you that they are stead- 
ily retrograding into barbarism, while 
the negro leaders point to the fact that 
nearly four million negroes are engaged 
in some sort of gainful industry, that 
many of them buy or rent land for them- 
selves, that they have accumulated over 


-five hundred millions of property—every 


dollar of it since the Civil War. On the 
other hand, laziness and untruthfulness 
are widely distributed ; no white man be- 
lieves that any negro woman is virtuous ; 
in many sections, especially in remote 
counties, where the negroes make up 
one-half or three-fourths of the popula- 
tion, there is a black population not far 
above savagery ; and there are some des- 
perate and bestial negroes whose exist- 
ence is a terror and a menace to the com- 
munity in which they happen to be. 

Many people say that there is no negro 
problem in the South—only a mulatto 
problem—and it is true that the mixed 
bloods are almost a third of the negro 
race, that they furnish most of the edu- 
cated negroes and almost all the leaders, 
and that the lightest of them—often in- 
distinguishable from whites to the un- 
educated Northern eye—feel passionate- 
ly the injustice of excluding them from 
the society and the opportunities of the 
whites. Of the four negroes who have 
achieved literary distinction in the last 
decade, Washington, Du Bois, Chesnutt 
and Dunbar, only the last named is a 
pure negro. 

The South is in the habit of ignoring 
that side by side with the eight million 
negroes are over ten million poor whites, | 
a considerable proportion of whom, in 
the mountains, the Piedmont belt, or the 
lowlands alike, are as lazy, unprogressive 
and densely ignorant as the negroes with 
whom they live on terms of juxtaposi- 
tion. Many of these our Anglo-Saxon 
brethren are also brutal, licentious, homi- 
cidal and cruel; yet they are capable of 
great things, for out of the poor whites 
have sprung three Presidents of the 
United States—Jackson, Lincoln and 
Johnson—and they furnished the greater 
part of the army which for four years 
maintained the Southern Confederacy. 
The South can neither appreciate nor 
solve the negro problem until it has dis- 
posed of the poor-white problem. 

Another essential condition of the 
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South is the remarkable cohesion of the 
dominant section of the white race. The 
Northerner with difficulty realizes that 
all the families who have distinguished 
themselves in any particular State are 
acquainted with each other and have 
many affiliations in other States. Money 
or even public service admits no one to 
this intimate circle of five thousand 
friends ; lack of money or decay of family 
character expels no one. Southern so- 
ciety hence shows extraordinary soli- 
darity of sentiment; in religion, in educa- 
tion, in literature, in politics, in morals 
there is a recognized standard from 
which divergence marks a man or wom- 
an as a suspicious character. When it 
comes to such essential matters as dis- 
belief in Darwin, or the respect due to a 
lady, or the proper way to pronounce 
n-e-g-r-o, nobody can be a part of the 
community if he radically disagrees with 
it; he must choose between Coventry and 
exile. There are not wanting among 
Southern leaders courageous and per- 
suiasive protesters against what the com- 
munity holds to be the gospel, but such 
men take their happiness and their ca- 
reers in their hands when they attack the 
family dragon. 

These social peculiarities deeply affect 
the basis of political power, for the peo- 
ple who make up society in most States 
also dominate in politics. In a few com- 
munities, notably South Carolina, the 
poor whites have unaccountably discov- 
ered that if they will vote together they 
always have a majority, and they keep 
a man of their own type in the United 
States Senate. In most other States, 
however, politics is directed by initelli- 
gent and honorable men who have high 
ideals for their own State government. 
For that very reason they have taken the 
responsibility of excluding the negroes 
from the suffrage by recent constitu- 
tional changes. 

Northern people do not always under- 
stand that there has been no such thing as 
universal suffrage in the South since 
1874. Bythe Ku-Klux methods of threats, 
whippings and shooting, by complicated 
ballots, which the negro could not 
fathom, by “count-outs” where they 
were in a clear majority, by harassing 
requirements for the presentation of tax 
or registration certificates, nineteen- 
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twentieths of the negro voters have been 
excluded for years. There is not a State 
or a county or a city in the South where 
negroes are regularly allowed to vote if 
their vote could have turned the election ; 
any attempt of negroes, or of a combina- 
tion of negroes and white men, to get 
possession of a Southern State Govern- 
ment by showing a majority in a peace- 
ful election would be treated as an in- 
surrection. It must be owned that the 
sacred right of voting has not always 
been taken seriously by its black pos- 
sessors. For example, in Charleston, 
where every voter must show his regis- 
tration certificate at the polls, a few days 
before a certain election the circus came 
to town and announced that registration 
certificates would be accepted for admis- 
sion. Next day the white.men’s political 
committee acquired a thousand of these 
valuable documents from the circus pro- 
prietors. 

The constitutional amendments which 
have been adopted by six Southern 
States since 1890 therefore record on the 
statute book exclusions practically exer- 
cised for years, and now systematized by 
educational or tax qualifications, nomi- 
nally applying to both races. Every 
State but one of the six now requires 
evidence that poll taxes have been paid, 
sometimes for as much as three years 
beforehand ; all the constitutions reqnire 
a voter to read and write, in several cases 
with an alternative of the payment of a 
property tax; but in some States a man 
who can “understand” a clause of the 
constitution when read to him is quali- 
fied. Hence when an educated negro ap- 
peared and was asked what clauses of the 
constitution of his State were derived 
from Magna Charta he replied: “I don’t 
know,: unless it be some clause that no 
negro shall vote in this State.” The 
registrars saw the joke and admitted that 
he “ understood ” sufficiently to qualify, 
even tho some poor whites were not ac- 
cepted. But the undoubted and avowed 
purpose of these changes is to exclude 
the negro. On the other side, the 
“grandfather clause” in four consti- 
tutions allows persons to qualify up to 
a certain fixed date and to vote thereafter 
as long as they live if their fathers or 
grandfathers were voters before the Civil 
War, and in two States this privilege is 
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explicitly conferred on ex-Confederate 
soldiers. To be sure, neither educational 
nor property qualifications are very high, 
and they may be acquired by many ne- 
groes in the future; but the South does 
not intend ever to permit negroes to 
over vote white men. 

This ultimate conviction that the 
South is a white man’s country is re- 
flected also in the spirit of violence which 
bursts out into flame whenever there is 
the slightest effort to question white su- 
premacy. Of course it is no worse to 
shoot a man in Georgia because he is 
black than to shoot him in Colorado be- 
cause he is a union man or in Illinois 
because he is a non-union man. The 
point is that the predominant element in 
Southern society condones, if it does not 
approve, any act of violence which seems 
necessary to maintain in the mind of the 
negro the conviction that he is a member 
of an inferior, subject and defenseless 
race. Why should the negro expect pro- 
tection when the white man is powerless 
against any personal white enemy who 
chooses to shoot him down in the street? 
—when not one white murderer in a 


hundred is punished for his crime? Why 
should Northern people believe that the 
South means well by the negro when such 
men as Governor Vardaman, of Missis- 


sippi, and Congressman Heffler, of 
Georgia, brutally threaten him and his 
white friends in the North? Until the 
South has learned the real barbarism of 
its social standards it can make little 
progress toward solving the problem 
either of the poor-whites or of the negro. 
“ They that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” 
II. 


I have thus called attention to the 
visible gloom and apprehension in the 
South. The underlying causes are very 
hard to discover, first, because little race 
animosity is visible on the surface, and 
then because, tho you readily secure 
from any white person his surface theory 
of the trouble, the approach to his ulti- 
mate reasons is like taking Port Arthur; 
certain intellectual rifle pits and trenches 
have to be surmounted before you near 
the ring of exterior arguments; beyond 
is another ring of interior convictions, 
and inside of that a citadel of ultimate 
race prejudice, which, if you can pene- 
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trate to it, may give you the key to the 
situation. 


The outer defense of the Southern 
problem is the common argument that 
there is danger of an actual physical con- 
test between the two races, with a pos- 
sible extermination of the whites in some 
States. As a matter of fact no Southern 
man or woman has any apprehensions 
for the white race as a whole; it stands 
shoulder to shoulder; it has all the im- 
mense power of social cohesion, the State 
and local governments, the arms, the 
military companies, the railroads and 
telegraphs. There is not a county in the 
South in which a rising of the negroes 
against the whites could last twenty-four 
hours, and of this the negroes are as well 
aware as the whites. 

The next line of defense is a supposed. 
fear of political domination by the ne- 
groes. This feeling is based upon the 
terribly extravagant and corrupt carpet- 
bag governments of thirty-five years ago, 
which gave the South an argument 
which will not be worn out-of use for a 
century to come. The rejoinder is sim- 
ple: If the negro domination of Recon- 
struction times, which was reinforced by 
white carpet-baggers, supported by Con- 
gress and President, bolstered up by 
public opinion in the North and pro- 
tected by garrisons of bluecoats, was un- 
able to keep the white people from over- 
turning the pyramid, what power shall 
be able to reverse the process? Still less 
is it likely that the North will revive its 
experiment of aiding the negroes by at- 
tempting to enforce the Fourteenth 
Amendment, even to prevent actual ag- 
gressions on the rights of the negroes. 
It is better to leave to the South the self- 
punishment of injustice than to give op- 
portunity again to hold the North re- 
sponsible for its woes. 

We are now approaching some of the 
real and obstinate causes of Southern 
unrest, and one of them is the undeniable 
hatred of the negroes by the lowest 
stratum of poor whites, who intensify, 
and almost create, the feeling of race 
hostility ; for as soon as they get off their 
farms they become aware of negro in- 
dustrial competition. Some of the best 
informed and most intelligent men of the 
South believe that the white laborer will 
never permit the negro to “take away 
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his job,” especially by entering into fac- 
tory labor, if he ever proves himself ca- 
pable of it. 

In one respect the poor whites are ter- 
rible teachers to the negroes; they are 
an ungovernable people and do not allow 
themselves to be punished for such peca- 
dilloes as murder. The negro, who un- 
der slavery was subject to close and un- 
remitting discipline, is now left to follow 
the example of his betters. One restric- 
tion does lie on him for which there is 
no corresponding limitation on the 
whites—he may not murder or assault, or 
even speak saucily to a white person, on 
most dreadful penalties. Partly for self- 
protection, still more from a feeling of 
race supremacy, it is made a kind of /ése 
majesté for a negro to lay hands on a 
white man, even to defend his family or 

‘his own life—the serpent must not bite 
the heel of the chosen people. 

This feeling is intensified beyond any 
degree which a Northerner can under- 
stand when it comes to crimes against 
womankind, for which the whole South- 
ern community justifies any degree of 
lawless punishment. Nor is it in the 
least affected by statistical statements, 
however truthful, that the actual number 
of rapes or attempted rapes by two and 
a half millions of negro men in a year 
was twenty, while the number of lynch- 
ings was a hundred. The sanctity of 
womanhood (that is, of course, of white 
womanhood) is in the South an article 
of faith, and good people rarely make 
laborious distinction between the man 
who is guilty and the man who looks 
like the criminal; between shooting him 
in his tracks or burning him at the stake; 
between burning the guilty man or burn- 
ing his innocent wife; between a quiet 
family inferno, with only two or three 
hundred spectators, and a first-class ad- 
vertised auto-da-fé, with special trains 
and the children of the public schools 
in the foreground. 

Beyond the more obvious reasons for 
the Southern problem are several inner 
walls of intensely felt grievances. The 
first is the labor difficulty, as experienced 
every day in the household, the field and 
the factory. Most Southerners tell you 
that the negro is retrograding and prove 
it off hand by comparing Sukey in the 
kitchen with old Mammy Phyllis, so 
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stately, so trustworthy, so attached to the 
family. Sukey is a poor creature, igno- 
rant, stupid and indifferent, and is proba- 
bly supporting an entire family from the 
kitchen by the method suggested by a 
genuine negro song, recently taken down 
in Mississippi: 
“T doan’ has to work so hard, 

I’se got a gal in the white man’s yard; 

Ebery night ’bout half pas’ eight 

I goes ’round to de white man’s gate; 

She brings me butter and she -brings me 

lard— 
I doan’ has to work so hard!” 


But the Southerner declines to reflect 
that Sukey’s mother was a poor wretch, 
hoeing cotton under the overseer’s 
lash, while Phyllis’s grandson is an edu- 
cated physician. That is, the highest 
among the negroes (formerly drafted 
for house service) now seek opportuni- 
ties and callings absolutely out of their 
reach in slavery times, leaving to the 
lowest and stupidest the household tasks, 
which nobody covets, white or black. 

In agricultural labor the conditions 
are similar, but more exasperating, for 
the son of the old field slave will not 
work steadily; even when a planter 
stands with the money in his hand beg- 
ging to have his cotton picked before the 
frost comes, his hands may prefer to 
frolic or to idle; and the owner of the 
plantation feels a sense of wrath and bit- 
terness and wishes for the old days when 
a nigger could be made to work. Part 
of the trouble disappears when the negro, 
as hundreds of thousands of them do, 
acquires a little piece of land or takes a 
tract as a tenant on shares. Nevertheless 
the unsteadiness of negro field labor is 
one of the principal causes of the exas- 
peration of the South. So far as factory 
labor is concerned, there is practically 
none performed by negroes—every ex- 
periment has failed—and yet, both 
among the white operatives and the 
whites outside, there is a vague and un- 
alterable apprehension that the negro will 
somehow get some economic advantages 
away from the whites. 

This ultimate suspicion that the negro 
may after all succeed is closely akin to 
another paradox: side by side with the 
conviction that any individual white man 
surpasses every individual negro goes a 
singular fear of the eventual social equal- 
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ity of. the negro. To the Northern ob- 
server nothing seems more impossible, 
for in the South, as elsewhere, the well- 
to-do, the cultured, the educated, the 
well connected, absolutely control society. 
The whole social organization, the seats 
of polite education, the fashionable cir- 
cles, the entrée even into official recep- 
tions, are as inaccessible to a person hav- 
ing a visible admixture of negro blood 
as if he were a resident of the moon. 
Yet the hysterical excitement caused by 
an invitation from the President of the 
United States to a distinguished negro, 
one of the greatest men in the country, to 
sit at his table proves that the South is 
not satisfied with its own defenses of the 
present social order. What is the work- 
ing of the Southern mind on that ques- 
tion? 

The Southern mind feels an un- 
doubted fear of an amalgamation of 
races, which in slavery times was active- 
ly going on. Whether it still continues 


is impossible to judge; the whites say 
there is none; the negroes say there is a 
great deal. Certainly the most intelligent 


white people, when pinned down to it, 
admit that they are trying to keep the 
negro down, because otherwise the low- 
est white men will marry negro women, 
who may seem more desirable to them 
than the girls of their own color. Against 
such a breaking down’ of the race bar- 
riers the Northerner alsoprotests, because 
the furthef growth of a mixed race 
would be an evil to whites and blacks 
and to the whole country. Yet full sym- 
pathy will be due only when the South- 
ern people visit the severest penalties, 
legal and social, on all infractions by 
their own kind; and it is a self-condemn- 
ing argument that the negro and the 
mulatto must forfeit the opportunity to 
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make the best of themselves lest some 
members of the superior race descend 
from Olympus to their level. 

In the last resort, the magazine of the 
citadel, the Southern question is not so 
much one of the capacities or the per- 
formances of the negro race as of the 
workings of the white mind. The actual 
economic and sdcial problems, the pov- 
erty, ignorance and backwardness of a 
large part of the South, white and black, 
is dangerous to both races, but it is not 
the phase of the subject which most oc- 
cupies the minds of the Southern people. 
The root of the trouble is a profound dis- 
like of and distrust of the negro race lest 
it somehow assume social equality. 

To illustrate by a recent case: A 
Maryland lady had a door-boy whoa few 
days after the luncheon of Booker Wash- 
ington at the White House refused to 
call the son of a white neighbor of about 
his own age “Mr. Worden,” and did 
speak of him as “ Sam.” Of what use is 
all the achievement of Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization if your door-boy may unscathed 
call you Sam? What defense is there 
against such outrages? It is as tho a 
Southern gentleman, sitting at his win- 
dow, sees passing on the sidewalk a ne- 
gro, son of his father’s slave, with head 
up, arms akimbo and a general air of 
self-appreciation. The white man does 
not believe that the negro is his equal; 
he is sure that the negro does not really 
consider himself his equal; nevertheless 
he says to himself: “ That nigger over 
there is thinking in his own mind that 
he is as good as I am; it is monstrous, it 
is wicked, it is insulting, it is intolerable; 
he ought to be shot.” Logic and even 
ridicule is powerless against this child- 
ish dread of “TI’ll send the black man 
after you.” 

Camsripce, Mass. 








The Murder of Ten German Mission- 


aries in New Guinea 
BY POULTNEY BIGELOW, M.A. 


» AvutTHor or ** Wuite Man's Arrica,” Etc. 


HE German at home is not given to 
supporting churches—much less 
missionaries—but since coloniza- 

tion has entered into the official program 
as one aim of the up-to-date patriot there 
has arisen in Berlin a widespread desire 
to extend the German language and Ger- 
man influence by means of missicnary so- 
cieties. 

The history of English speaking mis- 
sions is a splendid record of independent 
pioneer work in every climate and under 
every flag. The rule has been to plant 
missions where they can do most good 
to the natives, irrespective of the Govern- 
ments under which they may have to act. 

This refers more particularly to the 
South Pacific, where for more than one 
hundred years English-speaking mis- 
sionaries have been active agents in help- 
ing the natives to modify their savagery 
and to regard the white man as their 
friend. 

Here and there English-speaking mis- 
sionaries have had trouble with the na- 
tives and at rare intervals the hand of the 
Government has been invoked, but in 
general our missionaries have lived their 
own life among the Papuans and Poly- 
nesians with no other protection than the 
moral ascendancy they have enjoyed over 
a section of mankind reputed to be the 
most savage of any on earth. 

In 1884 the German flag invaded New 
Guinea and since then matters have been 
otherwise. 

The German Government has not used 
its powers to protect all missionaries ir- 
respective of creed or language, but has 
used and is using German missionaries 
as a means of driving out such as are not 
German. 

In the Pacific she has met with one or 
two checks that were not anticipated. In 
1884 it was never dreamed that the Phil- 
ippines would become subject to an Eng- 
lish-speaking Power whose people de- 
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light in sending forth missionaries. Af- 
ter the Spanish-American War Spain 
ceded the Caroline Islands to Germany, 
and with them a large number of mis- 
sionary stations under the auspices of 
English-speaking Protestants from 
Boston. 

The Governor of German New Guinea 
told me frankly that he desired to be rid 
of these Yankees. 

Yankees are not so numerous as Brit- 
ish in these waters, but they are keenly 
alive to their interests—they are mis- 
sionaries and not politicians, but they 
have it in their power to play an impor- 
tant political rdle should Germanization 
continue on present lines. 

To the south of German Oceania is 
Australia and part of Australia is British 
New Guinea. 

Australians, let me say in parenthesis, 
are, if possible, even more enthusiastic in 
the equipment of missionary parties than 
Yankees or Britons, and they share with 
us that certain impatience of far away 
control which is characteristic of young 
and optimistic communities.» 

This colony maintained independ- 
ent missionary stations in these waters 
many years before the German flag was 
ever known by a native—she may be said 
to have prepared the way for the German 
flag by exploring the country and acquir- 
ing a knowledge of its people. 

It is not my purpose here to go back 
and discuss the acquisition of these 
islands by Germany. Many of us will 
recall that this cession raised such. a 
storm of indignation throughout the 
South Seas that had Australia been then 
united she would, I am convinced, have 
fought rather than have submitted to this 
indignity. 

Look at the map for a moment and 
you will see what I mean—New Guinea, 
almost within sight of Australia, and un- 
der her protection so far as missionaries 
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and traders were concerned, suddenly 
handed over to Germany by a gentleman 
in London 12,000 miles away. 

But to come back to our massacre: 

It was in July of 1904—the news did 
not reach San Francisco until January 
18th, 1905, for there is no cable to Her- 
bertshoehe, the capital of German New 
Guinea, and even had there been one it 
would not have helped us, for the Ger- 
man Roman Catholic authorities had 
agreed with the German Governor that 
they would both maintain silence until 
such time as the authorities in Rome and 
Berlin had had an opportunity to com- 
pare notes and make public what they de- 
sired the public to believe. 

The Roman Catholic bishop was not 
at Herbertshoehe on the occasion of my 
visit, but I had a long and interesting 
conversation with his second in com- 
mand, Father Dicks, and several others 
of the mission, some priests, some 
“brothers” and some “sisters” and 
nuns. 

Unfortunately their stories did not 
agree. Father Dicks gave me what was 
intended to be for publication, but in my 
wanderings about the island I met others 
of the mission who had apparently been 
less carefully coached and who told me 
of what happened in less reserved man- 
ner. 

This is not saying that Father Dicks 
swerved from the truth; let us credit him 
with lapse of memory and, moreover, re- 
member that he was acting under orders 
from his superiors. 

When I embarked at Genoa on board 
the North German Lloyd steamer for 
Singapore—early in September—no de- 
tails had reached Europe. So I deter- 
mined to visit the scene of the massacre 
and see for myself. At Singapore I 
stepped aboard another, a N. D. L. mail 
steamer, the “ Prinz Waldemar,” and 
headed for Herbertshoehe—another three 
weeks of steaming. 

On board were officers of the com- 
pany who had been at Herbértshoehe 
since the massacre—there were also pas- 
sengers—but the versions of these did 
not agree. 

The nearer I came to the seat of the 
affair the more mystified did I become. 

The North German Lloyd has by far 
the best steamship service in these waters. 
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This steamer was over 3,000 tons, 
equipped not only with cold storage and 
electric lights, but electric fans in each 
cabin, an excellent laundry on board and 
a table as good as the best on the At- 
lantic. 

In parenthesis let me note that these 
luxurious necessities are not to be found 
on the much protected and subsidized 
monopoly line flying the Stars and 
Stripes between California and Australia 
via Samoa and Auckland, and rumor has 
it that even the P. and O. line is behind 
Germany in this respect. 

Of course the N. D. L. is subsidized 
by the Imperial Government and the 
officers of their ships act unofficially as 
parts of the great administrative ma- 
chine. The captain of our luxurious 
“ Prinz Waldemar ” was an officer in the 
German navy. He was in a position to 
know every one along the line of his 
route—to know what was going on. He 
was a-man of much tact. In short, the 
reports of such an officer are more im- 
portant than those of any Governor, for 
the simple reason that he sees more sides 
to any question. 

It is no slight thing that the German 
Government maintains throughout this 
section of the world a staff of perambu- 
lating officials, who, in the event of war, 
are not merely pilots of the first order, 
but are well informed regarding every- 
thing which an enemy would most want 
to know. 

In a German colony out here there is 
much colonization but few colonists. The 
Governor and his staff of officials make 
up one set of interests, the German mis- 
sionaries make up another ; between them 
the “ Uitlaender Colonist ” must cultivate 
patience. 

Traders and planters have no voice in 
the administration of the country; they 
must go, cap in hand, to ask favors and 
are subject to arbitrary regulations 
which seem well enough on a Prussian 
drill ground, but are vexatious elsewhere. 

In this community about Herberts- 
hoehe (the capital of German New 
Guinea) the missionaries are all Roman 
Catholic and they are German. They are 
strong in numbers, they are well organ- 
ized, and, what is of more importance, 
they have the support of the Berlin Gov- 
ernment no less than the local officials, 
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To illustrate: If a Roman Catholic 
missionary is displeased with the be- 
havior of natives whom he chooses to re- 
gard as his converts he may order the 
German police to have them arrested, and 
he may flog the natives himself. 

This rule has not met with the unani- 
mous approval of the New Guinea na- 
tives. 

The English-speaking missionaries do 
not carry on their work of evangelization 
in this drastic style and hence it is that 
the German missionary is to-day in Ger- 
man New Guinea anything but beloved. 

Only so recently as this last spring 
(1904) some natives who had been 
claimed by the Roman Catholics went 
over to the English Protestants, but the 
Roman Catholics fined them each twenty 
shillings, alleging that this was their 
regular charge for baptizing a native. 

Some paid the fine, many refused. It 
led to a regrettable revelation which I 
may mention some other time. 

At any rate we must understand that 
there was in July of 1904 and had been 
for some time a very deep and wide- 
spread feeling among the natives that the 
German missionaries were little better 
than German policemen dressed up to 
look like philanthropists. These alleged 
philanthropists made the natives work 
for them on their own terms, and when 
they declined to work they flogged them. 
So that the simple savage could see little 
difference between old-fashioned slavery 
and new-fashioned colonization on the 
Prussian plan. 

These German missionaries were 
building a church in the interior about 
six hours’ tramp from the coast at Her- 
bertshoehe. The natives were compelled 
to carry up all the supplies on their 
shoulders, and some pressure was ex- 
erted because it was regarded as of great 
importance that the sacred edifice should 
be completed and dedicated within a cer- 
tain time. 

Now the simple savage has a very 
obscure conception regarding the’ mys- 
teries of our religion, and if you 
present him with a bowl of rice 
and a string of glass beads he 
will readily do anything you ask of 
him, or promise anything. Thus many 
permitted the priests to pronounce cer- 
tain holy words over them and then to 
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pour some water upon their heads. This 
the savages regarded as a species of 
necromancy by which the newly initiated 
shared in some of the white man’s priv- 
ileges. The word baptism has no mean- 
ing to a native—at least not in the neigh- 
borhood of Herbertshoehe. 

However, under the technical con- 
struction of the German ordinances a na- 
tive who has been baptized by the Ger- 
man missionaries at Herbertshoehe be- 
comes ipso facto subject to missionary 
law, and the German police is there to 
assist the missionary—I mean the Ger- 
man missionary. 

A German official on the spot told me 
that he found this law very irksome— 
nearly all the jail space is occupied by 
natives held on charges by missionaries. 

But in Berlin the Government fears 
socialism more than it does clericélism, 
and therefore the party of the priest 
(Centrum) is enabled to force conces- 
sions from Protestant Prussia which 
sound strange to the uninitiated. 

This condition of political parties in 
Berlin explains what we see in German 
New Guinea—German Governors per- 
mitting German missionaries to interfere 
with English missions that have been 
there for more than twenty years—and 
all for the single purpose of driving the 
English tongue out of the colony. 

The German missionary with the Ger- 
man policeman at his call has an advan- 
tage over the English-speaking one, who 
must do as well as he can with only 
moral force behind him. 

Here I am not drawing a comparison 
between Protestant and Catholic—I have 
visited Protestant German mission sta- 
tions and Catholic German mission 
stations. The Protestant German is 
never molested by the Catholic German— 
the German Governor is there to prevent 
it. But when it is a matter of crowding 
out the missionaries of other speech then 
Protestant and Catholic Germans unite 
with commendable fraternity. 

Now with us we think it wrong to give 
any individual the right to flog a native. 
The German view is different. What- 
ever the letter of the law may be, and the 
German law reads most excellently, in 
practice the German planter and the Ger- 
man missionary flog the natives as they 
see fit. 
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A flogging is a good thing now and 
then for all of us; it is inexpensive, it 
wastes but a small amount of time, and, 
when applied justly, is fraught with 
beneficent results. But we have found 
by experience that individuals sometimes 
lose their tempers and flog unjustly—that 
now and then are found men who are 
cruel and vindictive. At any rate in Ger- 
man New Guinea the natives do not take 
kindly to this amateur flogging, particu- 
larly where they are not conscious of 
having done wrong. 

Throughout the territory over which 
the German missionaries of Herberts- 
hoehe ruled there was smoldering a 
deep hatred against every German, albeit 
there was no corresponding desire to 
harm the English planters and traders of 
the neighborhood. This feeling was the 
direct result of the forced labor ordered 
by the mission. 

While this thirst for vengeance was 
most keen it happened that a native be- 
longing to the head of the mission had 
decided to exchange wives with a friend. 

Marriage in savage countries is much 
affected by the thermometer. In this case 
both parties were acting according to 
their local lights—all parties were satis- 
fied—for in such matters there is much 
discussion between families, and presents 
are exchanged as a sign of mutual agree- 
ment. 

Mrs. Grundy of the New Guinea 
Jungle gave her consent, but the Roman 
Catholic missionaries thought otherwise. 

The young man was arrested and 
flogged by the priests. 

The young woman was arrested and 
flogged by the nuns. 

The young man escaped as soon as he 
could and went over to the natives, who 
were only waiting for an excuse to rebel. 
He easily persuaded his friends that the 
German priests were in reality slave 
hunters—that they had already secured 
much of the land of the country and 
would soon possess all their hunting 
grounds if they were not checked in time. 

This young man, be it noted, was one 
who had been ten years the servant and 
gun-bearer of the head of the mission— 
therefore a man who might be presumed 
to understand the missionaries and be 
understood by them. He led the dissatis- 
fied natives and they killed all the Ger- 
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man missionaries at the station—six men 
and four women. 

Of course there was much uproar at 
headquarters when the news came down, 
and the Roman Catholic authorities im- 
mediately took pains to spread the report 
that there was no provocation whatever 
—that these savages had repaid Christian 
gentleness with treachery and assassina- 
tion. 

In these matters the native has no ad- 
vocate ; he can neither read nor write, and 
no one on the spot cares to speak or write 
for him. 

The Governor and the head of the mis- 
sion at once commanded silence, and of 
course the traders and planters under- 
stood that it was to their interest to do 
what the Government enjoined. 

Troops were at once sent up to the 
scene of the bloodshed and a dozen or so 
of alleged ringleaders were seized and 
brought down to the jail at Herberts- 
hoehe. A large number was killed at the 
missionary station by the native police, 
but how many I could not learn. One 
official thought forty. The last one of 
those caught was shot the day before I 
landed at Herbertshoehe, November 22d, 
1904. 

The troops who were sent up to avenge 
the massacre found the place deserted, of 
course, for in a matter of this kind the 
natives take no chances—they fly for 
their lives, the innocent with the guilty, 
for by experience they have learned that 
when a punitive expedition is on the Ger- 
man troops are bound to punish some of 
them—they are not over-particular as to 
whom they arrest or shoot afterward. 

The natives did no damage to the 
property of the mission. 

My information regarding this strange 
massacre is of a composite character— 
part is from the Governor, part from the 
head of the German Roman Catholic 
Mission, but the most important portions 
have been furnished by men less inter- 
ested in leading me astray. Perhaps I 
had better not mention their names. I 
have not consulted any Protestant mis- 
sionary on this matter nor any one whose 
religious or political bias might lead him 
to exaggeration. So far as evidence goes 
this massacre is about as well authenti- 
cated as any similar event in history. 

Boston, Mass. 





Why I Have No Family 


BY A CHILDLESS WIFE 


[President Roosevelt’s lecture last week to the women of America on the duties of 
motherhood and its rewards makes the publication of the two following articles particu- 


larly opportune. 


In regard to the “ Childless Wife,” we wish to say that if any one is 


justified in following out her theories she herself is, for she is one of the most useful 
and able of the younger women of America in her field of social service, and her husband 
is equally useful in his field. Both of them are not infrequent contributors to THe INDB- 
PENDENT under their own signatures.—EDITOR. ] 


Y husband and I are young, well 
in mind and body, comfortably 
situated financially, love each 

other devotedly and are fond of children. 
Yet after five years of married life we 
have no family and have no present in- 
tention of ever having any. 

Weare not selfish and pleasure loving ; 
on the contrary, the principal aim of our 
lives, as well as our standard of human 
value, is social usefulness. Nor are we 
lonely and full of heart-longings, as 
childless people are supposed to be. We 
are happy—actively happy and full of 
the joy of living, not passively content. 

Moreover, we believe that to have 
children would be detrimental to our 
usefulness as members of society, detract 
from the happiness of our marriage and 
make us lower, not nobler, people. I 
say “we” because this story concerns 
my husband almost as much as myself. 
He is even more opposed to our having 
children than I am and is more firmly 
convinced that it would be, in every way, 
the wrong thing for us to do. ’ 

I was somewhat such a girl as “ The 
Bachelor Maid,” whose article, “ Why I 
Do Not Marry,” in a recent issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT has been so widely no- 
ticed, only I had the good fortune to 
meet Mr. Right. Such women as “ The 
3achelor Maid” and I are the products 
of modern conditions. We are often 
called New Women, and I accept the 
title as appropriate. There were no such 
girls as she, no such young wives as I, 
before the Woman Movement began, 
fifty years ago. There were few, very 
few, twenty years ago. There are thou- 
sands of us to-day. 

New Men are more rare than New 
Women, tho they exist. They are a sec- 
ondary product of the Woman Move- 
ment. The old explanation of man’s 
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misconduct, “ cherchez la femme,” is a 
half-truth; it applies to good as well as 
evil. Therefore, given the woman of 
new ideas and ideals, the man to meet 
her demands will sooner or later appear. 

Not that every woman can depend 
upon the working of this law to obtain 
exactly the husband that she desires. No 
social law is without many exceptions. 
What is quite true of people in the mass 
may be utterly untrue of many indi- 
viduals. . No one would deny the recent 
statement of the editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT that “many women do not 
meet the man worthy of them who can 
seek them in marriage;” yet it remains 
true that men constantly endeavor to be- 
come what women wish them to be. 

As long as women are willing to be 
submissive, self-obliterating, long-suffer- 
ing and much-forgiving men will com- 
plement them by being tyrannical, all- 
important, selfish and offensive. When 
women demand independence, self-devel- 
opment and _ consideration, refusing 
marriage on other terms, they will get 
what they desire. The modern woman 
is establishing new standards of man- 
hood and marriage, and men who accept 
those standards are appearing in increas- 
ing numbers. 

I have always been one of the advo- 
cates of the new standards. From early 
girlhood I heard much of the inferiority 
of my sex, but I never took kindly to the 
doctrine. I knew it was legally, indus- 
trially and politically true, but that it was 
inherent I did not believe. In school I 
was always the youngest and easily one 
of the first in mixed classes, which left 
me unconvinced of the mental superi- 
ority of the male and led me to question 
his right to any other kind of superiority. 

From childhood I was strong, self- 
reliant and courageous. Submission, 
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weakness and dependence were naturally 
repugnant to me. Tho very warm- 
hearted and affectionate, I could never 
imagine any amount of love atoning to 
me for the loss of liberty and self- 
respect. Yet as I grew up I constantly 
encountered the theory that “ all for love 
and the world well lost” was woman’s 
highest hope of happiness. 

I observed carefully the women who 
had accepted that idea. I studied the 
history of woman in the long, black ages 
when she had no power and her only 
protection was the possessive brutality 
of man, called chivalry. I came to the 
conclusion that clinging, gentle appeal 
had been a decided failure. Strength, 
freedom, power became more valuable in 
my eyes. 

At this time.came the shock of learn- 
ing, from my mother, of the double 


standard of morality, which condones the. 


pollution of the majority of young men; 
of the degrading submission in the inti- 
mate relations of marriage expected of 
the average wife, and of the different 
judgments passed upon infidelity in hus- 
bands and in wives. 

I rose in revolt. If women must live 
pure lives, so also should men, I de- 
clared. Never would I marry a man 
whose life had been sullied by unchastity. 
Neither was I willing to yield to a hus- 
band a shadow of my right to my abso- 
lute personal ownership. 

“ But,” protested my mother, wise 
with long and bitter knowledge of life, 
“a wife cannot think of herself. She 
must keep her husband satisfied or he 
will go elsewhere.” 

“ Then she should leave him,” was my 
indignant verdict. “‘ Men never tolerate 
unfaithfulness in women.” 

“Oh, but women are different! They 
have to forgivé because they are help- 
less,” she explained, patiently. ‘‘ What 
can a woman with a family do? She has 
to make the best of matters and stay 
with her husband, no matter what he 
does, because he has the money.” 

This was unanswerable—at the time. 
I felt driven to bay, but I was un- 
subdued. The revelation of this marital 
cul-de-sac of submission yawning before 
me,- instead of conquering my spirit, 
only roused me the more. I became 
fiercely feminine and firmly determined 


never to add another to the number of 
the women who yield to man, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, on the basis of 
sex. 

“Tf I cannot marry a pure man, own 
myself and exact the faithfulness I give, 
I'll stay single,” I declared. 

“That is the only thing you can do 
until you change your ideas,” said my 
mother, smiling sadly at what she con- 
sidered my impracticable, girlish ideals. 

I was barely sixteen then. It may be 
thought I was too young to be told so 
much about men and marriage. But I 
was very mature for my age, and it must 
be remembered that even in this era of 
late marriages many girls are brides at 
sixteen. The facts were horrible enough 
in my mother’s eyes; she thought the lot 
of woman was hard, but she knew no 
remedy. She thought that I should 
know the truth that I might not, later, 
meet bitter disappointment. It was well 
she spoke when she did, for within a 
year she passed away, leaving me with- 
out a near relative in the world. 

Contrary to the predictions and warn- 
ings of my friends, who told me men did 
not like independent girls, I had the 
usual quota of lovers. But they made no 
impression on my heart and won small 
place in my respect. I knew they did not 
know the real me and would not like me 
if they did. They admired or fell in love 
with a bright, pretty girl, a favorite with 
her friends and the idol of her kinder- 
garten pupils. Her caustic comments on 
men and marriage they considered only 
funny, and her scorn of matrimony 
merely a girlish pretense of coyness. 

I made one mistake in becoming en- 
gaged at eighteen to a man to whom 
I was attracted by his strong emphasis 
on human development and the impor- 
tance of constant growth. He was an 
enthusiastic, high-minded young man, 
five years my senior, with a poetic tem- 
perament and boundless faith in his fu- 
ture. He undertook to direct my read- 
ing and to develop my mind. After a 
time, however, it became clear to me that 
his idea of my development was that I 
should become, as nearly as possible, a 
copy of himself. He wanted me to be 
interested in all he cared for, but could 
see nothing in the subjects that to me 
were vital. When I grew restive under 
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this interpretation of our relations he 
was pained by my lack of womanliness 
and tried to reason me into a better 
frame of mind. His logic was quite un- 
convincing. I could not even wish to be- 
come the intelligent echo he desired, so 
the engagement terminated. I suffered 
a great deal over this affair, for an en- 
gagement was a serious matter to me; 
but I was sure I was saving both of us 
from much greater misery in the future. 
From then on I took my lovers lightly, 
keeping them as friends wnen possible, 
dismissing them if they became trouble- 
some. 

Meanwhile I had left teaching for 
newspaper work, which carried me from 
the small town where I had been raised 
to Chicago.. There I climbed from a re- 
porter to an editor and finally to a maga- 
zine position with congenial work and a 
good salary. Living in a great city I 
soon became conscious of the many 
social problems that distress our present 
civilization. Particularly was I inter- 
ested by the working women less fortu- 
nate than myself. Before long my 
leisure was very fully occupied among 
the girls of a factory neighborhood. 

I often reflected upon the position of 
the dependent wife with a family. I 
had discovered that my mother’s picture, 
so revolting to me in my early girlhood, 
was drawn from life; that there were 
numberless women in a state of hateful 
and hated marital servitude. Whenever 
I learned the reason of the woman’s sub- 
mission it was always based upon the 
fact that she had children and no 
money, the existence of the one pre- 
cluding the obtaining of the other. 

I had been taught, what I still often 
hear, that money cannot buy happiness ; 
that in a true marriage monetary consid- 
erations are of no importance; also that 
it makes men noble to provide for de- 
pendent wives and women sweet and 
satisfied to be provided for. 

I discovered that enough of money, 
rightly earned, can buy freedom, inde- 
pendence, self-respect and the power to 
live one’s own life, and those privileges 
were a satisfactory synonym for happi- 
ness to me. My economic studies 
showed me that we were living in a 
money-based civilization, therefore it 
was folly to talk as if marriage could be 
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exempt from that all-reaching influence: 
I was convinced, also, that holding the 
power of the purse tends to make men 
either tyrannical and selfish or con- 
descendingly indulgent, and that de- 
pendence tends to make women either 
timid and sycophantic or deceitful and 
unscrupulous. I decided that freedom, 
equality and self-ownership would come 
to the wife with her own pocketbook. I 
later read Mrs. Gilman’s exposition of 
this theory, but I worked it out for my- 
self first. 

Having such high ideals of what mar- 
riage should be and such low ideas of 
what it usually was, I concluded that it 
was not a probability for me. The ma- 
turing years between eighteen and 
twenty-five had made me desire more 
and expect less in a husband. 

Then came The Man. He appeared 
on my horizon as a special writer, on 
a subject of which he was master, for 
the magazine of which I was one of the 
editors. His work I had followed for 
some time, but the man was a revelation. 
He was gentle and strong, free and pure 
in mind and life. His was a genuine free 
nature; he wanted liberty for others as 
well as for himself. He delighted in 
unconventional idéas and habits of life 
and was as fearless an analyst of exist- 
ing conditions and customs as myself. 

We were friends at once—comrades, 
in the fine meaning of that word as 
Whitman interprets it. I was utterly 
happy as our friendship ripened into 
love. The evidences of growing affec- 
tion which I had noted in other men 
with sorrow or disdain now filled me 
with a deep joy. It seemed too good to 
be true that I should meet a man who 
fulfilled my ideals and that he should be 
heart-free and love me. 

To be sure that there was no mistake, 
that he loved me for what I really was, I 
explained to him most fully my exact 
opinions on marriage. He labored un- 
der no false impressions in regard to the 
position I was willing to take as a wife. 
I would be his companion <nd comrade 
and wife on perfectly equal terms. My 
love was conditioned upon my respect, 
not only for him but for myself. Our re- 
lations must always be such that neither 
would suffer any diminution of freedom 
or opportunity for development. 
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He was not shocked. He did not think 
me unwomanly. On the contrary, he 
was delighted with every fresh declara- 
tion of independence on my part. We 
planned our life together. We would 
continue to be what we were, two active, 
useful members of human society, both 
self-supporting. We would unite our 
financial interests, which is a different 
thing from becoming benefactor and 
beneficiary. There would be dependence 
in our marriage, but it would be mutual. 
Each would get from the other inspira- 
tion, sympathy, appreciation and the 
deep and tender love which had become 
part of our lives. 

Of children we spoke, but decided to 
wait until we felt the desire for them. 
Our happiness in finding one another 
was so complete that we wished no more 
at first. We were sure we would want 
little ones later, for we had always 
both, loved them, and we believed that 
in the course of nature two people who 
loved each other would ultimately long 
for children. I had never had any ob- 
jection to motherhood ; indeed, I had al- 
ways been extremely fond of children 


and fully expected to have a family if I 
could ever solve the problem of finding 


a satisfactory husband. I had even 
read some books on heredity and pre- 
natal influence and believed it would be 
an interesting and delightful experience 
to bear and rear children for whom I had 
done everything possible both before and 
after birth. 

But when, after our marriage, we defi- 
nitely considered the problem of parent- 
hood, it presented complications. Wewere 
both deeply interested in social activities 
which we believed most useful to our 
fellow men and women, but which were 
not only unlucrative, but a source of ex- 
pense. Our double income, however, 
gave to us both the opportunity of ex- 
pending only part of our energies in 
money-making. We thus had leisure for 
our social interests. 

The coming of children would change 
all this.. They would take most, if not 
all, of my time, and destroy both my 
earning power and my social usefulness. 
My husband would have to more than 
double his income to make up for my 
lost salary and in addition allow for the 
increased family expenses. He would 
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money-making, to the exclusion of his 
social work. 

We know that this would occur, not 
only because we reasoned it out, but be- 
cause we have repeatedly seen it demon- 
strated among our friends. A man in- 
timately associated with my husband in 
his work among laboring men married, 
four years ago, a clever, self-supporting 
woman who was actively interested in 
nurseries for the children of the poor. 
They now have two children and she is 
entirely interested in her own nursery 
and in spending money instead of earn- 
ing it. He is a much more absorbed 
business man than formerly, and even 
what social work he does meets with her 
opposition. She says: “ He can’t afford 
to do any work for nothing. If he has 
extra time or strength he can use it to 
make more money. We have a place for 
every dollar and more with the children. 
Men with families have to work for 
them, not for the world.” 

Another woman, interested in College 
Settlement work and giving promise of 
becoming the Jane Addams of one of the 
large Western cities, married the editor 
of a sociological magazine with con- 
genial labor but a limited salary. His 
famous book is undoubtedly familiar to 
many readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Children came and she was tied at home. 
With the advent of the fourth his income 
became plainly, even painfully, insuffi- 
cient, and he went into ordinary journal- 
ism. A fifth baby forced him to extra 
exertions and his mental powers broke 
under the strain. In a moment of 
despair and insanity he shot himself. 

I could quote more, many more, such 
instances. They are a warning to us. 
We question whether those people do 
right who destroy the social usefulness 
of their lives to produce children who 
are, at best, experiments. Is the only, or 
always the highest, duty to society the 
raising of children? Some children be- 
come a socialcurse; some are nonentities ; 
only some are a decided. benefit. When 
people are positively useful to their fel- 
low beings, contributing definitely to the 
progress of humanity, should they not 
consider seriously before handicapping 
themselves, even with children? 

I know it will be pointed out that some 
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achieve both a family and a social work. 
But such are few; the majority, to para- 
phrase Goldsmith, 


“ Narrow the mind, 
And give to the family what was meant for 
mankind.” 


Nor can it be said that our children 
would be a sufficient compensation to so- 
ciety for the loss of our other activities. 
We do not know what kind of children 
we would have. We might raise a son 
like Tolstoy who would go into the army 
or a daughter who would delight in giv- 
ing pink teas. More improbable things 
have happened. Children are frequently 
utterly opposed to parents in tastes, dis- 
positions and ambitions. The laws of 
heredity are but slightly understood and 
scarcely at all to be coritrolled. Many 
people most serviceable-to the world 
have left behind them children almost 
useless. Often the family of a great man 
cr woman is the only commonplace prod- 
uct of his or her life, making one feel 
that the energy spent in bearing or rear- 
ing such mediocre children might well 
have been used to better advantage. Nor 
is this true of the great alone. Every 
one knows people who would be very 
useful were it not for the pressure of 
family cares, yet whose children are most 
ordinary, if not inferior. 

Of course we might produce children 
far superior to ourselves, in which event 
we would be justified in giving up our 
lives to them. If, third alternative, they 
were as good, but no better, why should 
not we live out our lives and serve so- 
ciety now, instead of postponing such 
service a generation? Altogether, con- 
sidering the chances, we have decided 
not to risk our work on such a doubtful 
experiment. 

Then for our personal reasons. First 
comes the risk to my health, even life. 
I know it is considered cowardly and 
selfish to think at all of suffering or 
death when motherhood is in question. 
But frankly, I don’t want to die and my 
husband cannot spare me. I am aware 
the vast majority do not die, but if I 
were one of the dead what comfort 
would my husband get out of reading 
statistics showing how many other wom- 
en survived? Some one said to me that 
even if I did die I should have the satis- 
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faction of knowing I had done my duty. 
Possibly I should carry through eternity 
a proud sense of duty accomplished, but 
I cannot imagine even an angel finding 
much satisfaction in the thought of a 
helpless, motherless babe and a broken- 
hearted husband left alone in the world. 

In the last four years six of our 
friends have died in childbirth, among 
them my husband’s sister, who was mar- 
ried to a wealthy man, so that every- 
thing possible was done to save her. 
Two years ago we were guests at the 
wedding of a clever, beautiful girl, the 
only daughter of her parents and a mu- 
sician of marked ability and growing 
fame. She was marrying a rising physi- 
cian and life looked fair before her. Last 
June she was laid in the grave with her 
baby in her arms. 

Aside from the dead, I know dozens 
of women who have never been well 
since they had children. I suppose this 
is unnatural; it ought not to be so. Yet 
it is true that the woman who has a child 
risks her life and doubly risks her health- 
I love my life and I enjoy my good 
health. I fear to risk such precious pos- 
sessions. 

Again, to change me from a well-paid 
magazine editor and an active social 
worker into a dependent housekeeper 
and nurse would affect our marriage, 
probably unfavorably. We are largely 
the creatures of environment, and to 
change my environment and occupation 
so radically would inevitably change me. 

I am. happy now; I am living a life 
that satisfies the needs of my nature. I 
do not believe domestic life would suit 
me, and I am sure I could not endure 
economic dependence. My husband loves 
me, is proud of me and finds me'a most 
congenial. companion, under present con- 
ditions. I am uncertain, and so is he, 
how he would like the woman I should 
become under the new conditions. Our 
marriage is now the union of two equals. 
We believe that makes its happiness. 
How can it remain the same in spirit if 
the relation between us change and I be- 
come not his equal but his dependent? 

I believe the basis of the married servi- 
tude which so revolts “The Bachelor 
Maid,” and against which I have always 
protested, is the financial helplessness of 
the wife. If a woman’s living depends 
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upon pleasing a man, how is she going 
to deny the indulgence of his strongest 
appetite? Or if a man provides for a 
woman, and knows she can get nothing 
except from him, how can he help realiz- 
ing that he owns her? 

The woman who provides for herself 
owns herself. My personal freedom is 
my absolute right, because I earn my 
own living. Now I do not believe that 
the loss of my income would change my 
husband from a man of refined feelings 
into a sensual brute. But I do believe 
that I should, if dependent, have as a 
favor a liberty I now enjoy as a right. 
I should be better off than the women I 
pity simply because of the personality 
of my husband, not because of the 
strength and independence of my posi- 
tion. I should, like them, be a slave. 
That I had a kind master would not 
satisfy me; neither would it offer any 
solution of the problem to others. 


I admit all that can be said of the dis- 
advantages to society of childlessness 
among thoughtful, intelligent, conscien- 
tious people. Yet my personal problem 
remains as I have stated it, and I contend 
that, under present conditions, I am do- 
ing right. I do not believe that the price 
of motherhood should be freedom and 
the right to self-ownership ; no one needs 
these more than the mother. But I am 
speaking of things as they are, not as 
they should be. 

I hope and work for a social readjust- 
ment which will give to the woman of 
the future all that I have and mother- 
hood as well. And, meanwhile, I deny 
the right of any one to criticise me who 
is not doing something to lighten the 
pressure of those social conditions which 
have forced this dilemma not only upon 
me, but upon thousands of American 
women. 


My Large Family 


BY AN AMERICAN MOTHER 


Y husband was of Quaker and I of 
Puritan birth. Forty years ago 
we chose to unite our des- 

tinies. 

Both were members of large families ; 
we knew what responsibilities would be 
likely to follow in the common course of 
events. It was not through ignorance of 
ways of escaping responsibility that the 
family. increased. Never rich, many 
times in extreme poverty, after the fear- 
ful conflagration bereft of all but our 
children, and being sensitive to the criti- 
cism of friends, we carefully considered 
the suggestions of those desiring our 
prosperity; and yet we thought that it 
were better to bear the ills we had than 
fly to others which we knew not of. 

One plan recommended by a Christian 
Science friend appealed to our better 
nature as possibly the ideal way: 
Our relation might be as between brother 
and sister—with the true exalted friend- 
ship and a mutual interest in the family 
we already had. 


But somehow, as we had not been- 


created in this relation, we understood 
each other better as husband and wife. 
So, without irreverence, we laid the con- 
sequences of our honest union upon our 
Creator and Father. 

We had no promise of smooth sailing 
even in the channel of duty; sometimes 
we had our fears when we heard the cry 
of breakers ahead, but the difficulties we 
were called to meet were only those com- 
mon to all our fellow mortals. 

Many who were old enough to have 
been good counselors declared that for 
this day of knowledge our course was 
one of shame. Once when we had buried 
a new little baby girl our neighbors and 
friends came with cheerful congratula- 
tions that God had been so merciful as 
to relieve us of that one burden. It re- 
quired more grace perhaps to endure the 
outside criticism than the burdens within 
our home. 

I am just meditating upon what is left 
to me now after all the “ shame” and 
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this “ flying in the face of Providence,” 
this reckless disregard of sound judg- 
ment, this never ending struggle with 
poverty—pinching, piecing, patching, 
cutting over and cutting down and 
all the necessary economies of time, 
money and energy. I find there 
are left to me four useful, grace- 
ful daughters, and four stalwart sons, 
who this year cast their votes on 
the winning side. In THE INDEPENDENT 
of October 13th we read of a young 
man who was having a hard struggle 
to acquire an education, a younger son 
of a family of nine, and a pronounced 
enemy of a big family, etc. My younger 
son, of a family of ten, writes: 


But surely I can be thankful above all for 
such a father and mother, who have given 
me all—all that is good for a man; a good 
mind, a perfect body, a moral sense, a fair 
presence, education and the necessity of mak- 
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ing my own way. And the last is not the 
least of my blessings. Then, too, such 
brothers and sisters and friends! Surely, life 
is worth the living. Indeed, if one has right 
ideas and aims the struggle is fun—as much 
fun as any rigorous athletic contest. 


But my joys and hopes are not alone 
in these dear ones left in the school of 
earth. I believe with Mrs. Browning, 
“He gives what he gives,” and so some 
of mine are on that other shore with 
him whose memory is so precious to wife 
and children who remain. 

And had I my life to live over again, 
with a full knowledge of the pain and 
sorrow and adversity which have been 
mine, together with the realizations and 
expectations of these declining years, | 
would put my hand into the hand of that 
same beloved one, and together, with yet 
more trust and confidence, we would 
walk in the same way. 


% 


What Is Passing in Russia 
BY ALFRED RAMBAUD 


[The author of the following article is the leading authority in France on Russian 


history. 


One of his books on that subject has been translated into English and is well 


known both in the United States and England. M. Rambaud is a member of the Insti- 
tute, Professor of Modern History at the University of Paris, an ex-Senator, and was a 
few years ago Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts.—EDIToR.] 


HE 22d of January is a day to be 
T infinitely regretted, both on its 
own account and for the conse- 
quences that may follow. However, it is 
permissible to ask again the question 
which Louis XVI addressed to the Duc 
de Liancourt, who had come to inform 
him of the taking of the Bastille: “ Is it 
a revolt, then?” But should we answer 
with Liancourt, “‘ No, sire; it is a revolu- 
tion”? It is the results that may follow 
this day which will give us the answer. 
If the Russian Government, after ex- 
hibiting such severity, do not show any 
weakness subsequently ; if it profit by the 
advantage so dearly purchased and make 
an end of the insurrection once for all, 
then the day of the 22d will have been 
only a revolt. Ought a Government to 
lose its head because it has been com- 
pelled to put down a riot? What Gov- 


ernment has ever had more riots to quell 
than that of Louis Philippe, most peace- 
loving of monarchs? We have only to 
recall the battles of 1832, 1834 and 1839 
in the streets of Lyons and Paris, battles 
in which the rioters’ were everywhere 
conquered. M. Thiers and the National 
Assembly were compelled to besiege 
Paris for nearly two months, and the 
Commune was vanquished. What com- 
parison can be drawn between the day of 
the 22d and our bloody week in May, 
1871? It was only a skirmish. Is Nicholas 
II in more danger to-day, or is autocracy 
in more danger, than were Nicholas I 
and autocracy on the 2d of December, 
1829, when that Emperor had to fight 
the half of the garrison in St. Petersburg 
on the Square of the Senate? 

However, I do not care to push the 
comparison too closely here. Nicholas I 
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had to fight only some young officers who 
tried to force him to grant a constitution, 
but whose soldiers had not even the 
slightest idea of the meaning of this 
word, so novel to their ears. It was little 
more than a mutiny got up by a number 
of young nobles, and all that was re- 
quired to scatter the mutineers was a few 
whiffs of grape shot. 

On the contrary, the elements that en- 
tered on the stage on the 22d of January 
last were far more serious; before the 
constitution figured in the petition of the 
workmen it had 
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do so. Have we any warrant for saying 
that it can never be broken?: On the eve 
of the French Revolution no people in 
the whole world seemed to be so pas- 
sionately devoted to its King as the 
French people, and at the same time it 
would be almost impossible to discover 
another people so peaceful, mild and 
averse to excess of every kind. Besides, 
it is to be remarked that the French 
peasant of 1789 turned his anger not 
against the King but against the castles 
and archives of his seigneurs. 

At all events 





been demanded by 
the zemstvos or 
provincial assem- 
blies. 

And other ele- 
ments came to the 
front more dan- 
gerous still. In 
1864 the Rus- 
sian revolutionary 
party had its first 
apostle and its first 
martyr in Tcher- 
nichevski, de- 
graded on one of 


the squares of the 


capital and ban- 
ished to the mines 
of Nerchinsk; in 
1866 it made its 
first attempt on the 
life of Alexander - 
II, its agent being 
Karakasov; since 





something new 
has arisen in the 
deepest depths of 
the Russian nation 
—namely, the for- 
mation of a class 
of workmen. St. 
Petersburg has 
been invaded by 
crowded factories; 
the same can be 
said of the whole 
“ industrial re- 
gion ” of Moscow. 
Still the _ entire 
number of work- 
men in_ factories 
and manufactories 
does not seem to 
exceed 2,000,000. 
Counting their 
families, the num- 
ber would be prob- 
ably about 4,000,- 








that day the strug- 
gle has continued, 
through the most 
tragic incidents, between autocratic 
Czarism and the most advanced section 
of nihilism, the terrorist faction. The 
hand of the latter cannot be foreign to 
the present troubles. 

It is generally believed in Europe that 
the Czar is sure to find in the fidelity and 
love of the rural masses an inflexible sup- 
port against the anarchist factions and 
even against the far too indiscreet de- 
mands of the liberals. Undoubtedly the 
rural classes have a profound reverence 
for the Czar. But can we measure the 
solidity of the tie that binds the mujik to 
the Czar? We should find it difficult to 
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000, a very small 
proportion of 
workmen out of a 
population of 129,000,000, especially 
if compared with the numbers indicated 
by the English, German and even French 
statistics. Nevertheless, Russia has ceased 
to be an empire almost exclusively rural. 
However limited this new phenomenon 
may appear, it entails certain conse- 
quences. 

The Russian workman, partially freed 
from the tutelage of the mir, or village 
commune, then enrolled in the artel (a 
very ancient sort of syndicate), but still 
subject to the discipline of the workshop, 
before long begins to think, like our good 
La Fontaine, “ Our enemy is our mas- 
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ter.” How could he remain entirely a 
stranger to that socialist propaganda 
which has extended over all Europe and 
which has created a formidable inter- 
national force in opposition to the idea of 
country? We have seen with what ease 
he can be carried away by conspirators 
and intriguers of whose real designs he 
never has the slightest suspicion. Then, 
he is always glad to return to his native 
village. There he finds his relatives and 
the friends of his childhood; his inter- 
course with them and his conversation 
are amply sufficient to affect, in a greater 
or less degree, the traditional mentality 
of the peasant. 

Another fermenting element intro- 
duced into the mass consists of the stu- 
dents of both sexes formed by the univer- 
sities. The action of thy: students on one 
another is a far more effective force than 
the teaching of the professors, and re- 
sults in the formation of a quite peculiar 
turn of mind. These universities have 
been organized on the model and with 
some of the privileges of the German 
universities. They act, therefore, much 
more efficaciously on the intelligence than 


did our French faculties before they were 
grouped into universities endowed with 
autonomy. Now the attendance on these 
establishments by no means assures to 
all the students the means of existence. 
Many cannot enter the public offices or 


prosper in the liberal professions. They 
become déclassés, just as the workmen in 
the factories become déracinés. They 
form an intellectual proletariat that is in- 
finitely dangerous for established order. 
A third ferment, and quite as active 
as the others, is composed of the Jews. 
In France they number only about 70,- 
ooo. In Russia, especially in the south- 
western provinces (Poland and Lithu- 
ania), they are very numerous. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1897 there are 5,188,- 
401 Israelites in the empire. It is the larg- 
est Judea in the whole world; the Judea 
that acknowledged David and Solomon 
as its kings certainly did not contain so 
many subjects. Now, even more than 
Catholicism or Protestantism, Judaism is 
a refractory element in “ Holy Russia.” 
It is a disturbing factor because of the 
enormous figure of its population, its tra- 
dition and is cosmopolitan instinct. For 
orthodox Russia the Czar is at once the 
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sovereign and the head of religion; for 
the Jew he is only the de facto sovereign. 
Moreover, the Jew belongs to a nation 
that has long been persecuted. After 
the massacres of 1881 the Jews were for- 
bidden to settle or sojourn in any part of 
the empire except in the twenty-five 
provinces of the west, forming what was 
called officially the Jewish Pale. Vast as 
is this sort of ghetto, they crowd one an- 
other in it, and there is a good deal of 
mutual competition, since they are not 
agriculturists and almost all follow the 
same trades; consequently they interfere 
with one another’s livelihood, are ex- 
posed to the most abject misery, and at 
the same time rooted in their prejudices 
and armed with a fanaticism against their 
oppressors at least equal to the fanaticism 
of their oppressors against them. Surav- 
ski and Bobrovski, in their descriptions 
of the governments of Kiev and Grodno, 
give harrowing accounts of several fam- 
ilies crowded together in two or three 
rooms and of entire families living on a 
pound of bread a day with a pickled her- 
ring and a few onions. The universities 
might have been expected to offer an 
opening to this gifted race, trammeled by 
social and industrial disabilities. But the 
number of Jewish students was limited to 
10 per cent, in the “ Pale,” to 5 per cent. 
in the other provincial universities and 
to 2 per cent. in those of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Then when they leave 
these institutions they find themselves 
shut out from employment in the public 
offices. Such is the régime to which they 
have been subjected‘ by M. Pobiedondst- 
sev, a Minister of Alexander III. Nicho- 
las II has endeavored quite recently to 
improve their situation, but the past is not 
soon forgotten, and the rancor generated 
by oppression is very keen. Naturally 
the hand of the Jew is to be found in all 
the disturbances and in all the conspira- 
cies. If they do not furnish conscripts 
voluntarily to the Russian army, on the 
other hand they supply nihilism with 
plenty of ardent recruits. 

Finally, tho the Russian race belong- 
ing to the Orthodox religion forms about 
four-fifths of the population of the em- 
pire, or close on 90,000,000, we must not 
forget the foreign races which almost 
everywhere border the frontiers: Finns 
on the Baltic, Germans and Letts in Es- 
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thonia, Livonia and Courland; Poles, 
Tartars of the Crimea and of the Steppes, 
Finns of the Volga, Turks of Turkestan, 
natives of the Caucasus and of Siberia. 
These races have each their own religion. 
Besides the 5,200,000 Jews we must 
reckon 11,500,000 Catholics, mostly 
Poles; 6,200,000 Protestants belonging 
to Finland and the Baltic provinces ; 19,- 
000,000 Mussulmans and a number of 
Buddhists and Fetichists. Now, M. 
Pobiedondéstsev has not been satisfied 
with harrying the Jews; Catholics and 
Protestants have also their grievances. 

If, as there is every reason for believ- 
ing, the Government issues victorious 
from the crisis of the 22d of January, it 
will not only have to complete but to 
justify its victory. The longing for re- 
forms has become too general for any 
one to dream of stifling it. But those 
who insist on reforms are too heterogene- 
ous, their cries are too discordant, their 
tendencies too confused, not to render 
it desirable that these reforms should 
come from on high and not from below. 

In the first place, the principle of au- 
tocracy should be maintained for several 
years still. Those who demand a con- 
stitution do not seem to suspect the con- 
vulsions it might lead in its train. How 
could such a vast empire, with so many 
enemies on its frontiers and so many 
enemies within its bosom, be governed by 
any form of parliamentarism whatever ? 
It would surely lead, perhaps after a very 
brief duration, to the dissolution and dis- 
memberment of the empire. Moreover, 
as Russia has about 89 per cent. of illit- 
erates who have not the slightest idea of 
what a constitution is or of the meaning 
of public life, it may well be asked how 
they are to be provided with a place in 
this political organism. To admit them 
into it would be to engage in a venture 
ten times more perilous than was the 
abrupt intrusion of universal suffrage 
into French life in 1848. To exclude 
them, to reserve political rights for the 
so-called better classes, would be to sacri- 
fice the interests of the masses. 

The maintenance of the autocracy is 
not inconsistent with the accomplishment 
of all necessary reforms. The present 
Czar seems animated with the best in- 
tentions. The European press has re- 
ceived his program of reforms coldly. 


But tho the form of it is a little vague, 
this program is not the less an excellent 
preface to desirable reforms. In the first 
place, it is necessary to insure individual 
liberty ; the supreme power has no inter- 
est in the violation of the rights of its 
subjects by insolent subaltern function- 
aries, nor in the underhand revival of the 
penalties it has proscribed, nor in the 
disregard by the police of the verdicts 
rendered by the juries which it has insti- 
tuted. In the second place, it is neces- 
sary to make an end of the oppressive 
system adopted by M. Pobiedondstsev ; 
the supreme power has no interest in pre- 
venting some thirty or forty millions of 
its subjects from praying as they wish 
and in rendering them thereby irreconcil- 
able. Inethe third place, the freedom of 
the press: this is the most delicate point 
of all. It is only in America that free- 
dom of the press can be practiced in its 
full integrity, for America is free from 
the prejudices, rancors and _ hatreds 
which still rend the nations of old Eu- 
rope. At the present moment the jour- 
nals of the two capitals of Russia, St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, enjoy a certain 
liberty, or, if you will, a certain tolera- 
tion. This is not the case, however, in 
the provincial cities. I knew a governor 
who boasted that he had not only killed 
the liberty of the press in his province, 
but, by exacting certain requirements and 
formalities, had prevented any journal 
from appearing. It is in the provinces, 
however, where a certain degree of free- 
dom of the press is most necessary ; it is 
there that it is especially indispensable to 
denounce to public opinion—to the Czar 
himself, who is often kept in ignorance 
by his functionaries—the abuses of 
power, the peculations and robberies, on 
account of which the fair fame and the 
military prestige of Russia have so fre- 
quently suffered. Only a press with a 
fair measure of freedom can cause the 
light to penetrate into the darkest re- 
cesses and prevent the cruel deceptions of 
which Holy Russia has been thrice the 
victim in fifty years—Crimean War, 
Eastern War, 1877-1878, and the present 
war in the extreme East. 

It is necessary to prepare the agricul- 
tural masses for that position in public 
life which they are to-day incapable of 
occupying, but which they will occupy 
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ultimately. The work of popular educa- 
tion, which has by no means been entirely 
abandoned, ought to be prosecuted with 
more energy than ever. All the primary 
schools founded in Russia to the number 
of 79,000 have only so far instructed 
3,800,000 pupils, 2,950,000 boys and 8go,- 
000 girls. In France the primary schools 
of every class (the “ maternal ” schools 
with 729,000. children not included) teach 
5,500,000 scholars. Now, the population 
of the Russian empire is almost quad- 
ruple that of France. 

Finally, the most moderate exponents 
of public opinion in Russia demand that 
the nation should, to some extent, have a 
share in its own government. Nothing 
can be more legitimate or more reason- 
able. Instead of a parliamentarism which 
would be the scourge of Russia, as it is 
at present of nations much more civilized, 
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they have those general councils of prov- 
inces (the zemstvos), also municipal - 
councils, a creation of Alexander II, 
which, however, have not rendered all 
the services of which they are susceptible 
because lacking sufficient power. In 
these local assemblies Russia can become 
initiated into the methods of self-govern- 
ment. Time has been lost up to now;; it 
can be regained. Five years given seri- 
ously and sincerely to the effective prac- 
tice of this decentralization will place 
even Russia on a level with the other Eu- 
ropean nations. On the other hand, 
twenty years @ agitation or of strikes, in 
which the workmen are always duped, or 
of revolutionary propaganda, will fail ut- 
terly. Above all, Russians should con- 
sider the excessive part which the con- 
scious or unconscious enemies of Russia 
take in these movements. 
Paris, FRANCE, 


Spring Song 


By CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


HE spell that by winter was spoken 
Is broken! 
Spring laughs at the winds that in revel 


Dishevel 


Her locks, for she cannot remember 
December, 

And takes, with no fear of annoyance, . 
Her joyance. 


The willows, whose bough-tips were leaden. 
Just redden; 

The orioles, whom love-fires embolden, 
Grow golden; 

The woods, through the winter forsaken, 


Awaken 


To song, and all life feels the leaven 
Of heaven. 


My loved one, I would I could capture 
The rapture, 

The fervor, of Nature’s apostle 
The throstle, 

And sing you his love-songs invasive, 
Persuasive, 

To win you, and crown my endeavor 


Forever. 


New Yorx_Crry. 





A Practical Church Federation 


BY PROF. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, D.D. 


[The Interdenominational Commission of Maine justifies the motto of the State, 
“ Dirigo,’ as it is the first example in this country of practical Church Federation. In 
this Commission Professor Anthony, of Cobb Divinity School, represents the Free Bap- 
tists. The success in Maine is an encouragement to the meeting in this city next Novem- 
ber of an Inter-Church Conference for a national federation.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE Interdenominational Commission 
of Maine for fifteen years has been 
giving a practical illustration of 

federation between denominations and 
showing how churches, without becom- 
ing organically one, can yet, beyond the 
exchange of fraternal greetings, cordially 
treat each other as allies and actually 
work in harmony. 

In some respects Maine is a particular- 
ly favorable field for such an experiment. 
She has comparatively few denomina- 
tions. Presbyterian and Swedenborgian 
congregations can be numbered on the 
fingers; Episcopalians are few and 
scarcely indigenous; Adventists are in 
rural districts and scattered, and in- 


clude at the most only about eighty 
congregations; until recently the Uni- 


versalists were not well organized 
nor aggressive, and Unitarian churches 
are found in very few communities. The 
leading denominations both in numbers 
and influence are the Congregationalist, 
the Methodist, the Baptist, the Free Bap- 
tist and the Christian. It is these five de- 
nominations which have united to main- 
tain a common federative center. 

Maine’s church problem is almost 
wholly rural. There are no large cities 
in the metropolitan sense, no single com- 
munity in the State having more than 
fifty thousand people living in urban con- 
ditions. From the towns have been go- 
ing to other States and to the industrial 
centers a steady stream of the best New 
England stock, leaving the country 
churches impoverished. It is not a face- 
tious remark, in naming the cities of 
Maine, to mention among them Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
San Francisco, for Maine people in large 
numbers reside in all the large cities of 
the country. And behind this outpour- 
ing stream are left vacant places, espe- 


cially in the churches; for, of the num- 
bers annually coming into the State to 
run her mills, fell her trees and till her 
soil, comparatively few replenish the 
Protestant population. 

An increasing foreign population, the 
fragments of churches in village and 
country, and sparse population in nearly 
allthe towns—these characterize the acute 
phases of the situation. In attempting to 
deal with such conditions it was in- 
evitable that denominational agents 
should vie with one another in unholy 
rivalry for meager advantages, that de- 
nominational treasuries should be taxed 
for the maintenance of forlorn hopes, and 
that sectarian rancor should be engen- 
dered where only sweet Christian charity 
should prevail. 

A Methodist pastor was the first to 
suggest a practical way out. Appointed 
fraternal delegate to the State Congre- 
gational Conference in 1890 and unable 
to attend in person, he wrote a letter 
frankly confessing the unhappy situation 
and suggesting a federative movement. 
A Congregational College president 
caught up the idea. Then it spread. By 
the Congregationalists a committee was 
appointed. Representatives of other de- 
nominations were invited. In two years’ 
time an organization, known as the In- 
terdenominational Commission of Maine, 
had been perfected and formally adopted 
by the five denominations. It was no 
one man’s scheme; it has not been 
grafted on from the outside; it starts 
from a ground basis and has grown firm- 
ly into the confidence of many. 

The commission consists of sixteen 
members. As the Methodists of the State 
are organized in two annual Conferences, 
they are represented in the commission 
by four members, two from each Confer- 
ence, one appointed each year for a term 
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of two years; while the other denomina- 
tions are represented each by three mem- 
bers serving terms of three years and one 
appointed each year. An Executive Com- 
mittee of five, one from each denomina- 
tion, carries the brunt of the work, hear- 
ing and adjudicating cases between de- 
nominations. 

During its fifteen years of existence 
the names of just fifty communities have 
been entered upon the records of the 
commission. Two are entirely new 
places, opened in the wilderness by the 
development of previously unused water 
powers and booming like a Western 
town. By agreement one denomination 
was first given the right of way into one 
of these new settlements, because it had 
at the outset the best prospects of im- 
mediate success. Later, when growth 
warranted, another denomination was 
permitted to step in, subsequently a 
third, and then the community was de- 
clared open ground for any, as its popu- 
lation was large enough and _ varied 
enough for all. 

The other community comprised at 
first about two thousand nomadic work- 
men, without homes or families, in for 
the period of construction and then to 
be replaced by steady employees. To 
meet the needs of this class of men four 
of the denominations through their 
agents erected a union chapel and main- 
tained at common expense a minister in 
charge for two years. When at length 
the population became settled it was 
found by a census of religious prefer- 
ences that Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists predominated in the community and 
were in sufficient numbers to warrant the 
organization of two churches at once. 
This was agreed upon. The Congrega- 
tionalists and the Baptists reimbursed 
the Methodists and Free Baptists for 
their share of the expenditures to date 
and began separate and independent 
churches. 

In eleven cases the Executive Commit- 
tee has given formal hearings to inter- 
ested parties respecting the right or the 
wisdom of one denomination, rather than 
another, to hold services or maintain a 
church in a given community. As the 
common law on which decision in such 
cases should be based, the commission 
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has formulated the following principles 
of comity: 


“1, No community, in which any denomina- 
tion has any legitimate claim, should be en- 
tered by any other denomination through its 
official agencies without conference with the 
denomination or denominations having said 
claims. 

“2. A feeble church should be revived, if 
possible, rather than a new one established to 
become its rival. 

“3. The preferences of a community should 
always be regarded by denominational com- 
mittees, missionary agents and individual 
workers. 

“4. Those denominations having churches 
nearest at hand should, other things being 
equal, be recognized as in the most advan- 
tageous position to encourage and aid a new 
enterprise in their vicinity. 

“5. In case one denomination begins Gospel 
work in a destitute community it should be 
left to develop that work without other de- 
nominational interference. 

“6. Temporary suspension of Church work 
by any denomination occupying a field should 
not be deemed sufficient warrant in itself for 
entrance into that field by another denomina- 
tion. Temporary suspension should be deemed 
temporary abandonment when a church has 
had no preaching and Held no meetings for 
an entire year or more. 

“7. All questions of interpretation of the 
foregoing statements, and all cases of friction 
between denominations, or churches of differ- 
ent denominations, should be referred to the 
Commission through its Executive Com- 
mittee.” 


In thirty-seven instances consultation 
respecting the clash of interests has suf- 


ficed to relieve the strain. Many other 
cases, without such mention as would 
justify entrance on the records, have 
been adjusted, and in many other in- 
stances still, which would elude any sys- 
tem of enumeration, an intangible yet 
real influence has gone forth from the 
commission, restraining some symptoms 
of unwarranted aggressiveness, some 
acts of sectarian depredation, and main- 
taining an ideal of fraternal co-operation 
which has tended to elevate all Church 
work from the low level of partisan and 
sectarian rivalry. 

At its last annual session, held in Ban- 
gor, January 24th, 1905, the commission 
took a decided forward step, which is 
best described in the resolution then 
adopted : 
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“In our State are many towns in which are 
two or more churches, small and weak, be- 
cause the population has moved into the cities. 
If these weak churches could be consolidated 
and the religious forces of the community 
combined, without engendering local strife 
or personal estrangement, the cause of Christ 
would be strengthened, the problem of the 
churches largely solved, and the people greatly 
blessed. 

“Tt is time for the Commission to do more 
than merely settle questions of dispute which 
may arise and be referred to it; it is time for 
it to lead with some preventive and con- 
structive policy. Hitherto our energy has been 
chiefly expended in crying ‘Hands off!’ to 
those who competed in rivalry and friction. 
Cannot we emphasize and realize fraternal 
relations and cry ‘ Hands together!’ 

“To this end we recommend the following 
policy of reciprocity: 

“1, That the denominations through their 
supervising representatives, such as State 
agents, home missionaries or presiding elders, 
report to the Commission the names of towns 
in which a union of churches may seem de- 
sirable, in order that the Commission may 
serve as a clearing house and bureau of reci- 
procity. 

“2. That the Commission then shall consider 
the conditions in these several towns, the- 
constituencies of the churches and the changes 
which would appear desirable for the best 
welfare of the communities; and, when the 
Commission finds that an equitable exchange 
can be made so that in one town denomination 
A may surrender to denomination B its church 
interests, and in another town denomination 
B can surrender an equal interest to de- 
nomination A, then the Commission shall 
recommend to the two denominations such an 
exchange. 

“3. That such reciprocal exchanges shall 
be contemplated only between those denomina- 
tions which distinctly commit themselves to 
the plan, and the interests of other denomina- 
tions shall be in no wise molested by recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 


“4. It is recognized that this plan requires 
great care and consideration in its execution 
lest the prejudices and feelings of local church 
members be ignored and ideal states be 
sought which are not practical. Particularly 
must all conscientious scruples be carefully 
safeguarded and good feeling and brotherly 
love be preserved. 

“5. This plan distinctly confesses that so- 
called ‘union’ churches, while approved in 
some places, yet incur so many perils, through 
their lack of associational fellowship or su- 
perior ecclesiastical supervision, through hav- 
ing no larger missionary interests, either home 
or foreign, and no approved ministry from 
which to secure pastoral care, as to be unwise 
organizations to encourage. This plan aims 
at consolidating religious forces and leav- 
ing them within the limits of denominational 
fellowship.” 


This is ecclesiastical reciprocity. It 
does not aim at the impractical ideal; it 
does not ignore the conservatism which 
has been long fostered in rural districts 
and becomes so large a part of con- 
science ; it does not ask denominations to 
surrender their own without receiving a 
fair equivalent. It is not a long step, 
but it is a step, and appears to be the next 
one to take. Of course the real difficul- 
ties will arise in the communities where 
one local church withdraws and its con- 
stituency will be asked to unite with the 
one which will be granted the ground. 
It often happens that, when surrenders 
are called for, doctrinal tenets are fur- 
bished up until they appear to their pos- 
sessors to scintillate with the very glory 
of the Shekinah. But still, between de- 
nominations nearest alike exchanges will 
be made, for sweet reasonableness is not 
wholly wanting the State of Maine, 
and many of its inhabitants are working 
for the broader interests of the kingdom 
of God. 


Lewiston, Maing. 
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Literature 


The Marriage of William Ashe 


Mrs. Warnp’s new story* is a further 
intimation that the historical novel is 
gradually changing into a more graceful 
elastic form of fiction. We are about to 
be delivered from that class of heroes 
who are famous in history but who 
stumble so awkwardly in the alien at- 
mosphere of romance and sentiment. In 
this instance, her purpose is not to pre- 
sent great men and great events, but to 
show a social order which existed in 
London a hundred years ago, and the 
people whose relation to it was equiva- 
lent to accent marks over the otherwise 
dull monotony of British morals and 
domesticity. They had those dangerous 
gifts which suited them to the romantic 
setting of a story better than they ever 
were suited to the responsibilities of real 
life. 


The only important character in the 
book who is normal is that of William 
Ashe. This is a sort of life-size portrait 
of William Lamb, afterward Lord Mei- 
bourne, done in literary pigments by an 
artist who knows the sober coloring of 


British man-character. Lady Kitty, as 
Lady Caroline Lamb, was gossiped about 
in most of the letters and memoirs of her 
day. She figured in both Disrealli’s and 
Bulwer’s novels, and is said to have out- 
raged and fascinated by turns the staid 
circles of English nobility. In this latter 
business Lord Byron, the Geoffrey Cliffe 
of this story, may be named as her co- 
adjutor. She declared that he was 
“mad, bad and dangerous to know,” and 
was still flattered by his attentions. She 
burned him in effigy and satirized him 
in her novel, but remained beneath the 
spell of his evil charms so long as she 
lived. And here we come upon one of 
Mrs. Ward’s “stock” ideas as an in- 
terpreter of woman-nature. Lady 
Eleanor, Lady Rose’s daughter, and 
Lady Kitty are all dominated by the 
charm of some man, and the charm is not 
love so much as it is a kind of hypnotic 


* THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. By Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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influence, against which they struggle in 
vain. And in this connection it may be 
of interest to add that she does not make 
a specialty of commonplace good people 
in her stories. With an artist’s exquisite 
perception she knows that they get sifted 
out of history, out of poetry and litera- 
ture, out of everything except the 
numerical columns in the census report. 
They may, indeed, be the bone and 
sinew of a nation, but there are no 
elevations in such characters upon which 
to reflect the high lights of expression. 
They are constant, dependable, but they 
do not appeal to the imagination. To 
be sure, one of them, like William Ashe, 
occasionally falls heir to a chaplet, not, 
however, because he was good, but be- 
cause Kitty was an untoward circum- 
stance which forced him to act a 
better part than nature designed for 


‘him. Meanwhile, the liberty-loving, ir- 


reverent sinners like Lady Kitty and 
Geoffrey Cliffe, who are always ready 
at least to tread close upon the forked 
tail of evil, have the advantage of being 
placed in the star réles. And they have 
these parts not because of their per- 
versity, but because they were the italics 
of a by-gone social order. They summed 
up in personality the emotions and pas- 
sions of their age; they were not heroic 
except in the sense that they were the 
average type intensified. 

Lord Byron has already strutted 
through one of the silliest books pub- 
lished last year. In that his worst traits 
were idealized, a sentimental significance 
given to his alcoholic incoherence, and 
the result was a very popular literary 
doggerel. But Mrs. Ward has no such 
design when she introduces him to her 
readers in this book. Probably for the 
first time in fiction we receive something 
like a contemporary impression of the 
man’s character. A cad in his relations 
to women, an adventurer in politics, too 
vulgar to respect his own gifts as a poet, 
he shows as a cheap fellow in honor and 
morals whom men avoided and whom 
women courted; and for the same rea- 
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son that Eve engaged the devil in con- 
versation the first time she met him— 
because women have always found Satan 
if whatever guise he appears to them 
diabolically interesting and stimulating 
to their somewhat anemic imagination. 

But it is in the adequate presentation 
and interpretation of Lady Kitty that 
the author has achieved probably her 
greatest success as a literary artist. The 
letters of Julie de Lespinasse had already 
appeared last year when “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter ” came out, and it was easy to 
trace a likeness between the two heroines 
in spite of the care with which Mrs. 
Ward expurgated the poor French 
lady’s annals and the art with which 
she made her English counterfeit out of 
the remainder. The task was really too 
difficult. There is a decadent pathos 
about some vices in the French charac- 
ter. They have a spiritual mannerism of 
meeting dishonor, a heroic impulse to- 
ward damnation. Now these traits do 
not bear transposition to the English 
type, and the truth is Mrs. Ward failed 
in the undertaking. Lady Rose’s daugh- 
ter was “ out of drawing” with her na- 
tive environment. But she has met with 
no such difficulty in developing the sprite 
spirit of Lady Kitty. And the book con- 
tains an explanation of the type which 
is original and satisfying. We are fa- 
miliar with her. She had “ fancies ” for 
men and adventures. She warned her 
future husband of the disposition, and 
then comes the illuminating definition, 
“ She was a creature of mind rather than 
sense, governed mainly by the caprices 
and curiosities of intelligence. Ungov- 
erned imagination combined with a 
rather cold, indifferent temperament.” 
How often have we seen them, these in- 
discreet women circling about the social 
horizon pursuing their own irresponsible 
fancies. In them passion is a form of 
mental excitement. They are Circe 
souls, deformed in that they have no 
physical sense, or delicacy, no right ap- 
prehension of sex. Lady Kitty, brilliant, 
fascinating to others, was incomplete in 
consciousness. There was a secret which 
nature withheld from her, and she pur- 
sued it in all her flirtations with men. 
She had a temperament madly divorced 
from moral law, and she was gifted with 
a histrionic ability for sincerely imitating 
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either virtue or vice. She could distin- 
guish with agonzing astuteness, but she 
lacked the power to choose between good 
and evil. Such people are morally mad, 
and rarely has madness received a 
more dramatic interpretation. The 
reader ceases to hold the tortured crea- 
ture responsible, but follows her with 
grave compassion from one scandal to 
another. There can be no doubt as to 
the veracity of the conception. But the 
immorality of the book may consist in 
this very fact. It not only suggests but 
proves the incapacity of some people to 
will themselves in the right direction. 
And it is morally enervating to know 
this even if it is true. 

In her earlier books Mrs. Ward was 
disposed to burden the reader with too 
many excellent reflections on the gen- 
eral situation. There is no such fault in 
this story; the philosophy is implied, not 
expressed. She indulges in few descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, but when she 
does, she avoids the latest hysteria of 
novelists who dramatize and humanize 
their landscapes, until the reader often 
feels that some bowlder on the frowning 
hill summit threatens his very life. She 
parts the fair curtains of her imagina- 
tion and we see simple old earth as it is, 
which is always restful. 


. a 
Lord Acton’s History 


Liserty is the keynote of two latest 
volumes of The Cambridge Modern 
History.* The wars of religion gave 
birth to religious freedom; the French 
Revolution to civil. Quite other the 
feuds and strifes of Vol. III from the 
“Warfare” of Andrew D. White and 
Draper’s “ Cenflict.” In fact, wars of 
blood were they, political chiefly on the 
part of the leaders, the Popes included, 
while the divergent creeds stirred up the 
people. Strange how men should hate 
one another for the love of God, and for 
the sake of truth build up dogmas on 
falsehoods and forgeries. 

Along with that humanistic movement 
popularly known as Protestantism, it is 
no surprise that a Catholic reaction set 





* THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
Volumes. Edited by A. W. Ward, G. 
S. Leathes. Vol. III. The Wars of Religion. Vol. 
VIII. The French Revolution. New York: Mac- 
millans. $4.00, 


In Twelve 
W. Prothero, 
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in. Through the Roman Congregations, 
created by Sixtus V and still governing 
the Catholic Church, as also from the 
influence of the Jesuits and kindred 
movements, Absolutism developed in 
the old Church and grew with giant 
strides until in our own day the Pope 
was ticketed with the epithet of infallibil- 
ity and Christ became his Vicar. One its 
own extreme side the Reformation de- 
veloped more and more, so that its “ Su- 
preme Achievement is the Modern 
State” (III, p. 736). These wars of 
the Creeds raged from Ireland and the 
Netherlands to Tuscany and Savoy; in 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Otto- 
man Balkans. The greatest of all, 
however, the Thirty Years’ War, claims 
a separate volume. 

Religious freedom could not live with- 
out its twin sister, Civil freedom. This 
the French Revolution won for Europe 
at least. Like the movement of the six- 
teenth century that of the eighteenth 
wrought a reaction, which wound up in 
Napoleonic absolutism, still living in the 
Bureaucracy and the moribund Con- 
cordat. In fact, the most mischievous 
error of the National Assembly was 
grafting the Church into the State. The 
American doctrine that Congress shall 
make no law to interfere with freedom of 
conscience (Amendment of 1791) fol- 
lowed the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy (1790). It was, to borrow De 
Maistre’s simile, one of the swaddling 
bands wrapped around the new born re- 
public of the Western world, destined, so 
thought this French ultramontane, to 
be soon strangled. But how wrong! 
Had France then and thereafter enjoyed 
a like separation of Church and State 
how much sorrow and bitterness would 
have been spared both thé Church and 
her eldest daughter. 

Were the Wars of Religion and the 
French Revolution abnormal freaks in 
the growth of Western civilization? 
Catholics will say that Protestantism, the 
occasion of those wars, was out of joint. 
The Ancien Régime, English Tories, and 
many among us as well as in Europe 
hold that the French Revolution was 
freakish. Of its story, Burke and Car- 
lvle have been hitherto our popular 
teachers: a statesman and a seer, the one 
prejudiced and the other dreaming. Both 
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create a bad impression of the Jacobins. 
The Cambridge Modern History seems 
fair and fears not to accept the blessings 
of the movement of 89. In a few conr- 
cise sentences, Vol. VIII, at its close 
rehearses the Aufklaerung, which it 
brought to mankind: curtailing the 
Church’s power; removing the disabil- 
ities of the Jews; abolition of slavery; a 
turning point in the history of women; 
a great impetus to Socialism. Many 
more may be added—e.g., the death of 
Feudalism, the suppression of the Jesuits, 
the pulverizing of class privilege. Hu- 
man progress, indeed, is ruled by theses 
and antitheses, by antagonisms and re- 
pulsions in its several movements and 
nothing can be lost that is clearly gained 
(Symonds’ “ Greek Poets ”). Of course, 
a strange medley of good and evil is to 
be found in both volumes, but through- 
out man rises and liberty advances, 

“There is not one thing with another, 

But Evil said to Good; my brother, 
My brother, I am one with thee.” 
—Swinburne. 

Furthermore, the panorama which both 
present of the convulsions of Europe 
is uplifting to us Americans, whose re- 
ligious and civil liberties are, in part, the 
outcome of those upheavals and partly a 
protest against Cujus regio, ejus religio. 
In passing we may remark that credit 
is given in The Wars of Religion to 
the influence of Jean Bodin’s Six livres 
de la republique (1576), altho he is not 
referred to in The French Revolution, 
and yet Bodin hag been called “The 
precursor of Montesquier” and _ his 
work, “ The Summa of Political Science 
in the Sixteenth Century.” 

The Cambridge Modern History may 
be called a catalog, whose general di- 
visions are the chapters, explanatory of 
the subjects treated. These again are 
rounded out in the full, painstaking bib- 
liographies—the best part of the work, 
perhaps. It seems rather the nursery of 
thought-germs than a perfect history. 
Hence after closing The French Revolu- 
tion we found ourselves wondering 
whether Lord Acton, if alive, would 
write his “ History of Liberty,” a life- 
long dream for which he had read, 
studied, taken notes, gathered a great 
library. It is said that he refused to put 
pen to paper because a full, true story of 
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the French Revolution had never been 
written. We fear his pen’s point would 
still remain dry. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


ALTOGETHER the most important and 
the most welcome of the season’s books 
dealing with the subject of music, indeed 
the most noteworthy contribution of 
several seasons to the growing literature 
in English about music, is this first vol- 
ume of a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Sir George Grove’s monumental 
Dictionary.* Twenty-five years have 
passed since the first volume of the 
original work issued from the press. 
Naturally, therefore, to-day many men 
and many things not then appreciable 
demand attention in a work of this kind; 
and, taking this first volume as a cri- 
terion, they are likely to receive it. The 
new editor is a man of erudition, good 
taste and sound judgment. He has 
critical acumen, and while he is inclined 
to a thoroughly safe conservatism, such 
critical remarks as have been admitted 
are for the most part such as are likely 
to give to the reader a general idea of 
the special characteristics of the mu- 
sicians dealt with. He has enlisted the 
help of a really imposing array of spe- 
cial writers, and the revised edition bids 
fair to be a great improvement upon the 
old—indeed, to be practically a new 
work. In the old edition the allotment 
of space was badly out of balance, be- 
cause whereas only two volumes were 
intended originally the material piled up 
until it filled four volumes—besides a 
bulky appendix. This has been in a 
good measure corrected. The articles on 
such important composers as Bach, Ber- 
lioz, Brahms and Chopin have been ex- 
tended and improved—tho that on Bach 
especially remains inadequate as com- 
pared with the one on Beethoven, which 
occupies more than seven times as much 
space. Yet to shorten this Beethoven 
article would have been to despoil a mas- 
terpiece, one of Sir George Grove’s chief 
contributions to musical literature. It 
remains to-day the best biography in 





* GrOvE’s DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Edited by J. A, Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.8.A. (In 
Five Volumes.) Vol. I. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 
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English of Beethoven. The publishers 
of the Dictionary would do the mus- 
ical world a good service to issue it as 
a book by itself. The. difficult task of 
bringing the work down to date (the 
editor says that many hundreds of names 
have reached an eminence whieh makes 
their inclusion necessary, and many new 
reputations have been made since the 
first publication of the work) appears 
to have been accomplished in this Vol- 
ume I, covering the letters A to E, 
remarkably well. There are articles on 
George W. Chadwick, the American 
composer; the Damrosch family, father 
and sons; Ernest von Dohnanyi, the bril- 
liant young pianist-composer, and so on. 
But by an inexplicable oversight there is 
no mention of Eugen D’Albert, one of 
Germany’s foremost living musicians, a 
great pianist and a composer of no mean 
attainments. Neither is there any refer- 
ence to Isidore de Lara, composer of the 
rejected but not altogether bad opera 
“ Messaline,” nor to Vincent d’Indy, a 
composer of symphonies, operas and 
other works which the French rank high 
and which deserve a wider hearing than 
they have yet had. To fulfill the editor’s 
design of substituting fulsome cross- 
references for a general index these 
names should have been included under 
the letter D. However, with these ex- 
ceptions, the volume seems to be exhaus- 
tive in its completeness. If the prepara- 
tion of the other volumes yet to come is 
carried out with equal carefulness and 
skill the finished work will be an in- 
valuable aid and a constant delight to 
students, musicians, critics, writers and 
all laymen genuinely interested in music 
or in music-makers. 


An Introductory History of England, From 
the Earliest Times to the Close of the 
Middle Ages. By C.R.L. Fletcher, Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

With nothing to present as the result 
of original research, no new facts, nor 
scarcely a new light on any of the already 
known facts of English history, Mr. 
Fletcher still makes good a claim to a 
reading for his history of “ Early Eng- 
land.” His claim is founded simply on 
the fact that he gives a fresh and really 
interesting connected narrative of Eng- 
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land’s emergence from barbarism and the 
beginnings of her national and institu- 
tional life. Mr. Fletcher does not con- 
sider history a useful medium of educa- 
tion. “A wide reading of history,” he 
writes, “is necessary for every scholar 
and gentleman ; but such reading is a 
matter for a lifetime rather than for 
those early years in which a young man’s 
studies should be wholly directed to the 
stimulation of the reasoning faculties.” 
Mr. Fletcher therefore aims at creating 
a taste for historical reading rather than 
at “ pouring information into any one.” 
“ When I began it,” he says of his book, 
“T had some foolish hopes that it might 
be a book which some boys would take 
up for amusement.” Possibly the hopes 
were not altogether foolish. If the num- 
ber of boys to whom the history will ap- 
peal be but small, there are surely very 
many older readers who will find the 
book more fascinating than most novels. 
In his effort to avoid the appearance of 
dryness Mr. Fletcher begins in the early 
chapters by a descent into the colloquial. 
There is a frequent use of can’t and 
don’t and of you and your in the first 
chapter, and occasionally there is «a 
vestige of flippancy in his attempt to 
make history amusing. For instance, he 
writes: “The fat Emperor Claudius 
came in person; a fortnight of our clim- 
ate was enough for him;” “ King Edgar 
no doubt thought himself a very fine 
fellow when he steered a six-oared boat, 
rowed by six kings, with the King of 
Scots at the stroke thwart, on the Dee 
at Chester.” But these characteristics 
disappear as the story goes on, and with- 
out losing the brightness, easy flow and 
lucidity of the narrative the style becomes 
more dignified, and there is nothing in it 
to grate upon the most critical reader. 
Mr. Fletcher’s point of view is first of all 
English, full of pride in his nationality, 
in the great feats that England per- 
formed in the old days, full of pride in 
her national Church and in the long 
struggle that her kings made against the 
encroachments and usurpations of the 
Popes, and in her Parliament and her 
courts of justice. But he is also aristo- 
cratic and conservative in his sympathies, 
as he shows, for instance, in his treat- 
ment of landlordism and his skit at a 
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Parliament elected by men who pay no 
direct taxes. The whole story is Eng- 
lish, but it is the England of the early 
days, when the forefathers of the Pil- 
grims of 1620 were helping to make 
English history and fighting the battles 
of England against Dane and French- 
man. ss 


Comedies and Legends for Marionettes. A 
Theatre for Boys and Girls. By Georgiana 
Goddard King. Illustrated by Anna R. 
Giles. New York: The Macmillan Co 
$1.50. 

It is a rare child that is not a mimic 
and actor and does not like a good show 
that is within its comprehension. Near- 
ly every one who has seen the mar- 
ionettes abroad or in the Italian quarters 
of America has enjoyed them. Indeed it 
is odd that some theatrical syndicate has 
not a dozen marionette theaters for chil- 
dren in New York. Miss King has 
launched a book in this new field for 
Americans, and furnishes the points nec- 
essary to a bright child for getting up a 
little theater with curtains, scenes and 
puppets ; and then she has written a sheaf 
of plays, pantomimes and legends, that 
of St. Francis of Assisi being notable in 
its delicacy and truth. Charades and 
tableaux can be added as the young 
imagination is developed. Mrs. Giles’s 
illustrations are laughably deft and clev- 
er. 

& 

The Common Way. By Margaret Deland 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
A volume of essays‘on “ The Common 

Way” and addressed to commonplace 
women everywhere does not have an 
alluring sound. Yet in Mrs. Deland’s 
latest book there is charm of style and 
statement of common-sense truth not 
easy to resist. In “ On the Shelf,” which 
every man or woman past sixty should 
read, we find sentences like these: 

“The sign of the elect is the possibility of 
growth in ideals.” 

“With reverence ””—for age—“it is not ask 
and receive, but be worthy and receive.” 

One of the essays, “ Concerning Church 

Going,” appeared in THE INDEPENDENT 

not long ago. Many of them are vital 

and suggestive; all of them are worth 
reading. Especially good are “ Love My 

Dog” and “ The Tyranny of Things.” 
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Rachel Marr. By Morley Roberts. Boston: 
* LC. Page & Co. $1.50. 


Lady Penelope. By Morley Roberts. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Roberts is a mime of the two 
masks. He follows his tragedy of 
Rachel Marr with the farce of Lady 
Penelope. In that way he gains two au- 
diences, tho at some risk of disappoint- 
ment to both, for few who liked one book 
will enjoy the other. Rachel Marr is a 
well conceived, brilliantly written 
story, but in it, as in other books of 
the year, there are too many morbid 
fancies and burning emotions in the 
woman who figures upon the stage of 
action. Five heroines in this year’s 
fiction are introduced ‘to the reader and 
immediately dipped like radiant Aph- 
rodites into the sea, and not for any 
normal reason, but because they were 
morbid, nervous and overheated spir- 
itually, according to their respective 
authors. Naturally, the tendency of 
such writers as Mr. Morley Roberts is 
to mix virtue and righteousness in dis- 
eased fever-heated situations. The 
worst women are so endowed with 
noble impulses and chaste wisdom of 
words that they seem to be the best; 
and the best men are invariably saved 
from perdition, given a sight of God 
and heaven through their instrumen- 
tality. This is an iniquitous confusing 
of values which must prove injurious 
to young readers, and all the more 
because the confusion is so beautifully 
dramatized that it appeals to their 
generous sympathies. And finally, 
the story is presented with so much 
intensity of feeling that it seems to 
tear at the very vitals of the reader. 
The author’s descriptions of natural 
scenery are so dramatic that even they 
appeal to the emotions rather than to 
the sense of sight.. And from first to 
last, he is too much disposed to draw 
character as if virtue and vice were 
twin experiences of the soul. Poten- 
tially, doubtless they do lie near and 
kin in every human being, but it does 
not help matters any to make a liter- 
ary poster emphasizing the fact. It 
should be the purpose of art, as of 
every other human agency, to separate 
and alienate the two in definition and 


consciousness. Lady Penelope is the 
best book we have seen for the use of 
those newspapers which a few years ago 
offered prizes for guessing how the story 
would end. The heroine has eight suitors 
and, because she hates the display of a 
church wedding, secretly marries one of 
them. Each of them claims to be the 
happy man and the reader is expected 
to “ pick the winner.” If he can do it 
he is smarter than the reviewer. This 
is one of the few books which should be 
published with uncut edges. ay 

r set Oe 
Saints and Festivals of the Christian Church. 


By H. Pomeroy Brewster. New York: 
F, A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 


This single volume of hagiology is con- 
veniently arranged in calendar form, giv- 
ing for each day in the year some details. 
of the life and legends of the saints whose 
festivals are celebrated according to the 
Roman Catholic‘and Episcopal Churches. 
A great deal of curious information, dif- 
ficult to find elsewhere, is here given on 
sacred art and the symbols, ceremonies, 
superstitions, stones and colors asso- 
ciated with saints and their days. 

a 


Duties in the Home and the Family. B 
Walter L. Sheldon. Chicago: W. M. 
Welsh Co. 

In this volume the author adds to his 
series of “ Ethics for the Young ” lessons 
on household duties adapted for children 
from ten to thirteen years of age. The 
instruction is not sectarian or markedly 
religious, and could be used in any 
school. The motives and limits of con- 
duct are developed by questions and 
dialog and enforced by aphorisms, 
stories, poems and other illustrations. 

Js 


The Historians’ History of the 


World 


New York, March 10, 1905. 
To the Editor of Tue INDEPENDENT: 

A review of “The Historians’ History of 
the World” appears in the March oth Inpg- 
PENDENT which gives such a totally erroneous 
idea of its contents and composition, and is so 
obviously based on a misunderstanding or in- 
complete examination of the work, that we 
are obliged to call your attention to certain 
points in it. 

Your reviewer's statement “Why John 
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Frost’s account of the events leading to the 
Declaration of Independence should have been 
chosen instead of Fiske’s, Bancroft’s,” etc., 
conveys the impression that Frost is the only 
authority given on these great events. The 
fact is that Frost summarizes the unimpor- 
tant events, while every conspicuous feature 
is treated by some more famous historian. 
Thus, we give Hildreth on the Stamp Act 
(p. 231), Eliot on the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act (p. 234), Hildreth on the Boston Massacre 
(p. 236), Fiske on the Boston Tea Party (p. 
238), Hildreth on the Five Acts (p. 239), 
Bancroft on the Aftermath of Lexington (p. 
242), George E. Ellis on the Declaration of 
Independence (p. 252). The quotations from 
Frost do not form a third of the matter on 
this period. 

The next statement in your review, “ Why 
the choice of Samuel Eliot’s brief and wholly 
inadequate account of the organization of the 
State governments,” conveys a still more erro- 
neous impression. The quotation from Eliot 
to which he refers consists of 18 lines out of 
a chapter of 30,000 words by many authors. 
Among the remaining authorities on the Revo- 
lution and the establishment of the Union 
whom we quote at considerable length are A. 
B. Hart, Judson S. Landon, Hermann von 
Holst, Sir Edward Creasy, Benson J. Lossing, 
Edward Everett Hale, J. B. McMaster, John 
Richard Green, Sir Archibald Alison, etc. 

The explanation of the use of such writers 
as Frost and Eliot is to be found in the just 
comment of your reviewer: “ He (the editor) 
has very fairly judged the amount of matter 
assigned to each country and age.” It was 
necessary to use as a groundwork in dealing 
with the less important events a very brief 
but accurate summary, and these authors an- 
swer these requirements. 

We expect that, as a matter of simple jus- 
tice to the editors of this great work, THE 
INDEPENDENT will publish this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE OUTLOOK. 

The reviewer speaks of the “ account 
of the events leading to the Declaration 
of Independence,” and the critic of the 
reviewer talks exclusively of events lead- 
ing to the American Revolution. The 
writer of the above letter shows a curious 
lack of sense for the importance of the 
events leading to the Declaration—the 
campaign for independence, as it might 
be called. The very essence of the strug- 
gle for independence is to be found in 
the action of the revolutionists in the 
four or five months that preceded the 
Declaration. Of that the Historians’ 
History has little or nothing. We in- 
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sist upon the accuracy of our criticism. 

As to the second criticism of the re- 
view, the above paragraph concerning 
the “organization of State govern- 
ments ” contains its own refutation. The 
writer objects to the reviewer’s criticism 
and then goes on in his defense to talk 
about another subject. The reviewer 
criticised the inadequate treatment of the 
organization of the State constitutions. 
The making of those constitutions was 
the American Revolution. In those in- 
struments was expressed all that differ- 
ence between the English political theory 
and the American which brought on the 
revolution. For a complete discussion 
of the importance of this difference of 
political theory, and the significance of 
the State constitutions, we refer the 
writer of the above letter to Professor 
McLaughlin’s essay in the Historians’ 
History of the World—in the volume 
which provoked this discussion. 


2 
Pebbles 


WHAT IS IT? 
A buzz—a whir— 
A cloud of dust— 
A wild, blood-curdling yell— 
A ghastly object flashing by— 
Then silence—and a smell! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


..--This is from an Irish priest’s sermon, 
as quoted in Samuel M. Hussey’s “ Reminis- 
cences of an Irish Land Agent”: “‘It’s 
whisky makes you bate your wives; it’s 
whisky makes your homes desolate; it’s whisky 
makes you shoot your landlords, and’—with 
emphasis, as he thumped the pulpit—it’s 
whisky makes you miss them.’ ” 


....Peter Piper had just picked the peck of 
pickled peppers. “Reminds me, somehow,” he 
said, “of Pennypacker preparing to punish the 
perverse Pennsylvania papers for printing pert 
and provoking pictures.” Playfully pinching 
Penrose, he plucked a particularly promising 
perquisite from the political plum tree and pro- 
ceeded in his promenade.—Chicago Tribune. 


..--It was at a university meeting that the 
proposition was being discussed to raise the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. by requiring of 
candidates two essays on some moot point in 
theology; whereupon Dean Mansel passed 
furtively this couplet to a neighbor: 

“The degree of D.D. we propose to convey, 

To an A double S for a double S A.” 

—Spectator. 





Editorials 


Whither Will Russia Turn ? 


Russia is hopelessly defeated on 
land, and it is reckless folly for her 
to look to her fleet to repair her lost 
glory. The remnants of the Man- 
churian army are fleeing as fast as they 
can to the banks of the Sungari River, 
and only the fleetest can escape. 
artillery is gone, their remaining cruis- 
ers are lingering on the African coast. 
And now their credit, too, is gone, and 
Germany and even France refuse to 
make further loans. Their conscripts 
will not go to the war, and riot and 
disorder are.everywhere. It will take 
at least a year. to reorganize army and 
fleet, even if soldiers will go and money 
can be raised to provide powder, food 
and transport. Revolution threatens 
everywhere, and the Czar is whiffling 
between the resolve to continue the 
war, and consent to allow represent- 
ative government to the people. 

It must be that the war will soon 
come to an end, and also that autoc- 
racy is doomed. But what then? 

We hear it prophesied that the de- 
feat of Russia will bring a period of 
rest to Europe. They tell us that Ger- 
many will have no further reason to 
fear on her Eastern border; that the 
Russian pressure will be taken off from 
Turkey and the Balkan provinces; that 
France, now escaped from her pact 
with Russia, and in friendship with 
Great Britain and Iialy, will be deliv- 
ered from entangling alliances; and 
that all the nations of Europe can re- 
duce their armaments and war taxes. 

We fear this is too hopeful a view. 
Russia, unable, with her long line of 
connection, to spread in the East, will 
still remain strong in the West. She 
will still be able to command ‘an im- 
mense army in Europe, if not on the 
Pacific. The honor which she has lost 
in Manchuria she will be eager to re- 
cover nearer home. Do we remember 
what France has done since her war 
with Prussia? Shut out from her East- 
ern border, unable to recover Alsace 
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and Lorraine, but mad with ambition, 


-she spread where she could. She has 


in these thirty-five years developed her 
magnificent African Empire. Almost 
a third of Africa she has annexed, and 
Morocco is the next state to be cap- 
tured. Russia will turn for a genera- 
tion from further encroachments on 
the Pacific, and is likely to look lin- 
geringly toward Bulgaria and Rumania 
and Armenia, not to speak of Western 
Mongolia, Northern Afghanistan and 
Persia. If she cannot reach the ocean 
at Port Arthur, why should she not at 
Mohammera? 

Nor is it clear that Turkey herself 
may not think, unwisely, that this is a 
time for her to break loose from her 
dependence on Russia, and to settle old 
scores with Bulgaria, if not with 
Greece. We cannot believe that the 
European Powers, Austria and France 
and Great Britain, would consent to 
this, or even Germany, but there are 
serious elements of danger in the sit- 
uation. As France after 1870 recu- 
perated herself with the resolve to re- 
cover her prestige and build up a new 
army and navy, so Russia is likely to 
do the same, and to find place to use 
them. She will talk of revenge against 
Japan, as France did against Germany; 
but her activities will be directed else- 
where and nearer home. How happy 
would it be for her, and for other na- 
tions, if she might learn that the vic- 
tories of peace are mightier than those 


of war! 
2s 


Mediation of a Neutral Power 


THE internal condition of Russia sug- 
gests mediation by friendly Powers. In 
the counterplay of assertion and denial 
we do not claim any wizardry as to the ~ 


secrets of Cabinets. This we know, that 
the opportunity of mediation should be 
welcomed by any nation that can be re- 
garded as friendly to both Russia and 
Japan. If that ean be the privilege of 
the United States it would be to our 
honor to grasp the opportunity. 
675 
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It is not long ago that the Cologne Ga- 
zette asserted that any proposal in the 
direction of mediation between Russia 
and Japan would be regarded as an un- 
friendly act on the part of the nation 
making such a proposal. This is an ex- 
traordinary assertion. As a matter of 
immediate policy, of practical wisdom, 
the tender of mediation by any Power at 
the present juncture of Russo-Japanese 
affairs might, or might not, be open to 
objection; but to say that any neutral 
Power cannot, at this or at any stage of 
the war in the Far East, tender its good 
offices or mediation without compromis- 
ing its neutrality is another and a very 
different thing. 

Has The Hague convention of July, 
1899, for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes, become a piece of 
waste paper? Has Russia, Japan, Ger- 
many or any other signatory Power ever 
denounced it? If not, we are to assume 
that each and every such Power con- 
tinues to approve its provisions, includ- 
ing the provisions concerning good 
offices and mediation. Now the second 
clause in Article III of that convention 
provides explicitly: 

“ Powers, strangers to the dispute, have the 
right to offer good offices or mediation, even 
during the course of hostilities; ” 


and the third clause in the same Article 
recites : 

“The exercise of this right can never be 
regarded by one or the other of the parties in 
conflict as an unfriendly act.” 


It seems to us that these clauses were 
inserted precisely for the purpose of 
meeting just such cases as that presented 
by the Russo-Japanese war. Just be- 
cause, during the ups and downs of the 
fortune of war, this or that neutral 
Power might feel a delicacy in proffering 
or in suggesting mediation, lest it should 
be accused of partisanship or meddle- 
someness, was it needful that all the 
Powers should agree beforehand that the 
right to attempt mediation should be held 
sacred and as above suspicion. If a 
Power, having once offered mediation 
and having had its mediation formally 
rejected by one or both of the contending 
nations, should then, without at least 
temporarily abandoning its good efforts, 
persist in re-offering the same me- 
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diation, its course would indeed be open 
to severe criticism. But no such perti- 
nacity is at all to be feared, either in the 
Russo-Japanese conflict or in any future 
case. The fear is all on the other side— 
the fear of offending the national pride 
or sensitiveness of some warring Power ; 
and it was evidently for the express pur- 
pose of removing this obstacle to free 
and friendly offices that the members of 
The Hague Conference took the steps 
above mentioned. They even recom- 
mended mediatory effort as a duty in 
some cases, but they made it most em- 
phatically clear that the right of offering 
mediation should be unquestionable. 

There is no nation in a better attitude 
than the United States to offer her good 
will in this matter. We have always been 
friendly to both Russia and Japan. But 
more than this, we can be suspected of 
no ulterior hope of gain. We have no 
territory in China, no claims in Man- 
churia, Korea or Japan. That is not true 
of Germany, France or Great Britain, 
the only other Powers of the first rank. 
Our motives are unquestioned, our pol- 
icy has been made plain. All we ask is 
open and equal trade for all countries, a 
fair field and no favor. Therefore it is 
that the repeated rumors that the United 
States is likely to be the intermediary in 
the coming negotiations are plausible 
enough to gain more credence than their 
evidence warrants. 


The Florida Retreat 


It is questionable tf Northerners do 
not more need a release from the win- 
ter’s wear than from summer’s enerva- 
tion. It can be had as easily and at less 
expense. Florida has until recently been 
a land of myth, or, if known at all, most- 
ly from its failure to escape touches of 
frost. We are just beginning to know 
it as a natural winter’s retreat, with just 
frost enough to purify the atmosphere. 
Breezes blow almost continuously, either 
from the Gulf or the ocean, giving an 
atmosphere that is exceptionally pure 
and clear, while even the hottest days are 
tempered more than at the North. In- 
stead of being a flat land, and mostly 
swampy, large tracts in the State are 
high and rolling—sometimes even hilly— 
while the lakes are tossed in by Nature 
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even more freely than in Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

Around these lakes our robins go to 
spend the winter, and why not we? Mil- 
lions of our songsters fill the pine woods 
through the winter months—not winter 
there—and start slowly for the North 
during the last days of February. At 
this period the peaches, plums, violets, 
jessamines and strawberries are in blos- 
som in the middle of the State, while 
lower down strawberries and pineapples 
are ripe. Yet the Northerner must not 
seek the more tropical parts of the State 
except as tourist. He is happier in the 
semi-tropical, where atmosphere and 
water and soil and fruit and flowers are 
more homeful. He can grow in north- 
ern and middle Florida his winter gar- 
den of lettuce, Irish potatoes and celery, 
while he is digging sweet potatoes; can 
have his cow in pasture all winter, and 
his chickens picking up their own living 
for the most part, while they furnish 
eggs and broilers. Bees are at work 


every month in the year and never gather 
honey more freely than when snow cov- 
ers the Northern fields and keeps the 


Northern bee dormant. There is no 
good reason why half a dozen Northern 
families should not group themselves to- 
gether about any one of the beautiful 
lakes found everywhere through the 
pine woods, breathe the air touched with 
turpentine, pluck all the flowers they 
like, cultivate winter gardens of flowers, 
vegetables and fruits, and in March or 
early April eat their own strawberries. 
The minister, the lawyer, the editor, the 
merchant will find such an experience— 
lasting from one to three or four months 
—invigorating, revelating and life 
lengthening. 

Too much heat in summer is not pleas- 
ant, but we must reconstruct our cities 
to make it tolerable. It is not always 
escaped by those who go to the country. 
The true plan for summer is to make 
our towns and villages more shady, and 
our larger cities much more open and 
park like. But the real problem remains 
for all but the most wealthy, how to meet 
that season which kills the strongest and 
sOWS pneumonia in mansions. Last win- 
ter has been an illustration of demands 
that can be made hardly endurable by the 
stalwart. Well warmed houses do not 
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solve the problem, and heat that will 
checkmate blizzards is costly. It is not 
cheerful in the midst of slush and drifts, 
of March bluster and fury, to read of 
a land where the birds sing from day- 
break to nightfall, while the folk sit at 
midday with coats off, on their verandas, 
“looking at lakes that never know ice 
and at flowers that do not fear Febru- 
ary.” In March the young peaches and 
mulberries are rapidly forming on the 
trees, while plums and cherries have 
dropped their petals. 

The orange orchards are not the easy 
success expected, and our vacation 
hunter will not grieve over these changes 
which nature works in human economy. 
Millions of dollars were sunk in a wild 
rush for immediate wealth, but there are 
orange groves enough left. Florida is 
good for something better. It belongs to 
Yankees ; it is their natural winter home- 
stead. It is the other end of New Eng- 
land. To enjoy it will not cost any more 
than a summer vacation in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire or among the 
lakes of Maine. It has its resorts of cost, 
but it has also thousands of modest re- 
treats, where one may live for five dol- 
lars a week on honey, and sweet pota- 
toes, and milk, and good bread, and all 
vegetables that he desires. Oranges and 
grape fruit are the apples of Florida and 
just as free to the visitor. 

The climate is never as hot as are the 
streets of New York. Even for a sum- 
ier vacation it would be more endurable 
than some of the land-locked valleys of 
the Empire State, and far preferable to 
the black and treeless prairies that look 
toward the Mississippi. Of shade there 
is an abundance and the breeze is simply 
perpetual. Pine forests cover the whole 
center of the State, and the roads or 
drives, not always more than trails, wind 
through the clean forest, where the 
shafted trunks rise fifty feet to the 
canopy of limbs. Magnolias stand beside 
the basswoods, while catalpa trees and 
camphor trees grow neighborly beside the 
scarlet and the live oaks. In the orchard 
figs and loquats chum it with peaches, 
plums and pears. Pecan nuts and per- 
simmons and sweet gum trees look fa- 
miliar to the Northerner. Grapes climb 
cheerfully, and, when properly treated, 
bear enormous loads of fruit. But 
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Florida is a long State, with wide ranges 
of both vegetation and climate. 

Every Northerner can find that which 
will suit his taste. A month in midwin- 
ter will be a revelation. It will go back 
to the North with him as a perpetual joy 
in the soul. Burroughs, speaking of Ber- 
muda, calls it “ tourist-infested.” This is 
an apt description of some spots in the 
State of Florida—infested with a tribe 
that is ever on the go and never really 
comprehending anything seen. We have 
never learned from these people the best 
thing about Florida—for they have not 
apprehended it—that it is the place to 
hide, to rest, to recuperate, to escape 
Boreas’ grind, to breathe easily—and 
spend very little money. Perhaps the 
average tourist would not like Florida so 
well if he saw this deeper meaning to its 
forests and its lakes. To us it seems to 
be the natural resting place of the fagged 
teacher and the tired pupil; the vacation 
retreat for those who have been worn not 
only by toil but by climate. 


& 


The Offspring of Uranium 


Uranus was the father of all the gods, 
and it is more appropriate than could 
have been anticipated that his name 
should have been given to that chemical 
element from which, as it appears, other 
elements are generated. That helium is 
formed by the decomposition of radium 
is pretty well established by experiment, 
and that radium is derived from uranium 
is rendered very probable by the fact that 
in the analyses of a very large number 
of minerals the amount of radium, as 
measured by the activity of its radiation, 
is proportional to the percentage of ura- 
nium that the mineral contains. Two 
facts, which appeared to disprove this 
theory, are now giving way. One is that 
certain lead-bearing minerals were found 
at Issy-l’Evéque in France which con- 
tained radium but no uranium, but it is 
thought that the radium may have come 
into these rocks from the radio-active 
water of the neighboring springs. The 
other objection was that Professor Soddy 
reported some months ago that he had 
kept a considerable quantity of uranium 
salts in a sealed vessel in his laboratory 
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without the formation of radium as rap- 
idly as is required by theory. Now, 
however, he announces that the rate of 
production of the emanation, the radio- 
active gas by which radium betrays its 
presence, is much greater than at first, 
and this is confirmed by the experiments 
of Professor Whetham. 

It appears, then, that uranium, which 
is a heavy metal, changes spontaneously 
into radium, a metal of less atomic 
weight, and this again into helium, a very 
light gas, tho there may be several un- 
known intermediate stages in both cases. 
This, very curiously, is the reverse of the 
speculations which used to prevail as to 
the evolution of the elements. Chemists 
have for a hundred years considered the 
possibility that all the seventy-odd chemi- 
cal elements might be formed from hy- 
drogen, the lightest known substance, or 
from some hypothetical element of less 
atomic weight, such as Crookes’s “ pro- 
tyle;” but the opposite idea, that the 
small atoms might have been formed by 
the breaking up of the big ones, was not 
brought into the discussion. The atom 
of uranium is the heaviest known. It is 
240 times as heavy as the atom of hydro- 
en and 60 times as heavy as that of he- 
lium. Apparently it is too big and too 
complicated to hold together, and some 
of its 240,000 electrons fly from their 
orbits, causing a general stampede of the 
rest, which fall into the groups known to 
us as other elements. 

Professor Soddy’s sample of uranium 
is changing into radium at the rate 
of one twenty-trillionth of its weight 
per annum. This leads to calculations as 
to the time when the element will entire- 
ly disappear, and also as to the age of 
the earth from the amount of radium 
contained in the rocks of its crust; but 
such speculations are rather rash, for it 
is probable that the reverse or synthetic 
process is also going on, altho less rap- 
idly. In fact, we have experimental evi- 
dence of this if Sir William Ramsay is 
not mistaken in thinking that he has by 
the action of the rays from radium 
changed glass, which contains no ele- 
ment having a higher atomic weight than 
40, into a substance having some of the 
chemical properties of lead, which weighs 
207. 
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Revivals to Order 


WE hear it said that revivals must not 
be “got up,” they must “come down.” 
This sounds quite religious, if not pious; 
but those who wait for revivals to come 
down will never have them. 

Let us assume a church in which a re- 
vival is to be desired, one in which the 
normal and preferable way of seeking the 
beginning of the religious life leaves 
many unreached, and where a certain 
public excitement is necessary in order to 
find those who are beyond the reach of 
the common religious influences. That 
probably requires a special mission, or re- 
vival. How is it to be secured? 

Now this we have to say—and it is all 
—that spiritual results are as truly under 
the domain of law as any other. They 
come under the rule of cause and effect. 
Give the conditions and the revival will 
follow. One may talk about their com- 
ing down from above, about the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and all that, but even 
the Divine Spirit works under law, for 
“God is a mathematician.” There is no 
more divine caprice in a spiritual awak- 
ening such as now exists in Wales and 
is beginning in England, and has existed, 
in a number of American cities this win- 
ter, than there is in the action of the law 
of gravitation. One who wants the 
spiritual awakening must create the con- 
ditions. 

We all believe in natural lew in the 
natural world; must we not equally be- 
lieve in natural law in the spiritual 
world? And why should not a general 
popular interest in religion, in which 
many will be brought to accept their obli- 
gation to begin a life of service to God 
and man, as much come under the 
spiritual conditions of natural law as 
does the same effect in a single normal 
case? We expect the child, if brought 
up.in the religious atmosphere of the 
home, instructed by parents and teachers, 
taught from his mother’s knees to pray, 
encouraged from his earliest consecration 
to expect membership in the Church—we 
expect him to accept his parents’ faith. 
We are surprised if he does not and we 
ask why the law has failed. There must 
be some reason for it, for the failure is 
not in the law. So we speak of the 
“means of grace,” and we do not hesi- 


tate to define them as preaching, reading 
the Bible, etc. That means simply the 
reign of law in the spiritual world, and, 
equally, that fit conditions which will 
bring one person into the religious life 
will equally bring a multitude into it. 

It is not our object now to develop 
what those means are. It is enough to 
say that other means must be employed 
to reach those who are not interested and 
who are not religiously trained from 
what are used with the children of the 
Church. Somehow the members of the 
Church must be awakened and desire to 
use the means and expect the result. 
They must themselves be stirred to gen- 
eral warmth before they can expect to 
warm those that are outside. They must 
create a religious atmosphere. They 
must find out how to bring into their 
meetings those who do not usually at- 
tend. They must excite a curiosity, even 
an expectancy of a religious awakening, 
and they must provide such a kind of 
special attraction by public addresses as‘ 
will “draw.” As conditions vary, so will 
the means to be used. In some congre- 
gations perhaps no means can be used 
and no revival is to be expected, because 
there are none to be reached; but usually 
there will be an outlying population to be 
gathered in. 

The substance of it all is that we must 
not abuse the “ machine-made revivals.” 
If they do more hurt than good the fault 
is in their making. Poor workmen will 
always make poor products. Nor can we 
say simply and lazily that we must de- 
pend on the Holy Spirit to come down. 
That is his province, not ours; ours is to 
prepare the way, sure of the Lord’s com- 
ing ; to sow the seed, sure of the harvest. 
If it is all grace on God’s part, it is all law 
on our part. 

Perhaps the plainest example of re- 
vivals made to order—“ machine-made,” 
people too often say—are those now so 
useful and popular in the Catholic 
Church. The parish priest finds his peo- 
ple indifferent, many already wandered 
away. He proclaims a mission. He in- 
vites several Paulist or Redemptorist 
Fathers. They have their regular meth- 
ods. They preach the same order of ser- 
mons. The faithful are required to bring 
in the lapsed. They end with confessions 
and communions. The expenses are paid 
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by contributions for the missioners and 
the sale of “ objects of piety.” There is no 
question among Catholics generally that 
the revival revives, that the mission 
brings large results. But the process, the 
method, the law is clear and fixed. And 
it is the same in other Churches. These 
laws are understood by Campbell Mor- 
gan and Mr. Watson, who are not so 
much themselves evangelists as they are 
its John Baptists, preparing its way, get- 
ting the laws into operation and going on 
to leave the preaching evangelists, pas- 
tors and others to gather the fruit. But 
in every case spiritual law rules. They 


are “revivals to order;” they “are got 
up,” as well as “ come down;” they are 
of the 


part of the good “ machinery ” 


Church. 
& 


Disease and Dirt and the Tramp 


DurinG the last few weeks we have 
heard much of a disease, fortunately un- 
familiar, that is working serious loss of 
life in the large cities of many parts of 
the country. Here in New York the 
death rate from epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis has been on the average over 
50 per week for the past six weeks, and 
acccording to the most recent prognosti- 
cations of those best able to foresee the 
course of the disease in the future, this is 
likely to continue for some time. When 
we recall that this disease is usually re- 
sponsible for at most a few deaths a 
month in large cities and that sometimes 
months will pass without a single death, 
it can readily be understood that we are 
in the midst of a serious epidemic. Dur- 
ing the present winter the death rate 
from the disease has averaged one-half 
of the reported cases, tho of course it 
seems not unlikely that a certain number 
of milder cases have occurred without be- 
ing recognized, or at least without being 
reported. 

Last week the feelings aroused by the 
occurrence of so many deaths from the 
disease were still further intensified by 
the announcement of the death of a 
physician in Philadelphia and the subse- 
quent quarantining of his brother physi- 
cians who had been in attendance on the 
case. The report may have been exag- 
gerated by the sensational newspaper, 
but it was certainly calculated to produce 
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something of a scare with regard to the 
disease and awaken the impression that it 
is virulently contagious and may be car- 
ried from house to house by those who 
have been in contact with it. Epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis is not a new 
disease, however, but one that has been 


-known now for nearly a century, and its 


contagiousness in the ordinary sense of 
the word is by no means established. 
While occasionally cases do occur in 
members of the same family, this is 
rather rare and physicians and nurses in 
hospitals in attendance on patients suffer- 
ing from the disease have very seldom 
been attacked by it. In fact, during all 
the epidemic of last winter here in New 
York, during which hundreds of cases 
were admitted to the hospitals, no case 
of the disease developed among the hos- 
pital attendants. 

While there is no need, therefore, for 
fear of the spread of the disease through 
those who have been in contact with suf- 
ferers from it, there is no doubt of the 
infectious nature of this always very fatal 
affliction, and the problem is to secure, if 
possible, its eradication. Epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis occurs by pref- 
erence among the poorer classes, but 
usually there are a number of foci of the 
disease to be found in various portions 
in any city in which a true epidemic de- 
velops. It is as a rule practically impos- 
sible to trace any connection between the 
various centers of disease. It is not that 
the affection develops spontaneously, for 
between genuine epidemics | sporadic 
cases of undoubted epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis are often under ob- 
servation, and it would seem as tho these 
constantly recurring isolated cases foster 
the growth of the micro-organism which 
causes the disease until, under certain 
conditions of climate and temperature, it 
gains sufficient virulence to attack not 
alone those especially susceptible, but 
even the more hardy members of the 
community. 

It is rather interesting to find that in a 
large number of reported cases occurring 
between epidemics the patients belonged 
to that class of unfortunate individuals 
careless of their personal cleanliness and 
of their habits of living whom we in this 
country call tramps. In Europe it has 
been noted over and over again that the 
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first cases of the disease seen in cities 
about to, become the locus of an epidemic 
occurred in gipsy wanderers or in vagrant 
laborers who had been for a considerable 
time out of employment and had been 
living under more or less filthy condi- 
tions. It is now well understood that dirt 
in general does not cause disease directly, 
tho it may foster the micro-organisms 
which are the direct cause. It has recent- 
ly been suggested by a distinguished sani- 
tarian at Yale that epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis may be transferred 
from one person to another by means of 
flea-bites. There is no doubt that some 
mode of inoculation is required to pro- 
duce the disease. Since the recent ac- 
quisitions to our knowledge of the meth- 
od of distribution of malaria and yellow 
fever by the mosquito, this question of 
inoculation of disease germs by means of 
a parasite is much more readily accepted 
than before. 

There is with regard to another dis- 
ease, fortunately very infrequent in this 
country, some further evidence with re- 
gard to parasites usually associated with 
conditions of uncleanliness that is very 
interesting in this regard. Relapsing 
fever, or, as it sometimes called in Cen- 
tral Europe, “ Vagabond’s Disease,” is 
known to occur especially in wanderers 
such as described, and tho there may be 
many cases of the disease in a city, it does 
not spread by contact. It had been noted 
over and over again that hospital attend- 
ants do not suffer from the disease. On 
the other hand, those who used the bed 
clothing of sufferers from relapsing fever 
usually fell victims to it. An examination 
of such bedding often reveals the pres- 
ence of unwelcome inhabitants. The 
spirillum, which is now known to be the 
cause of relapsing fever, has even been 
found in the blood of the cimex lectu- 
larius, the parasite too rude for ears po- 
lite now, but which our grandmothers 
called the bedbug. 

It seems very clear, then, that society 
must learn to protect itself from these 
wandering carriers of disease-bearing 
parasites, which may prove the source 
under favoring circumstances of even a 
seriously fatal epidemic. Certainly the 
hundreds of fatal cases of epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis are enough to 
justify the taking of every precaution 


against the spread of disease by such un- 
fortunate means. Inspection of lodging 
houses in the poorer districts of large 
cities and insistence on cleanliness with 
regard to bed clothing, and especially 
during times of epidemic of all portions 
of the bedding that may prove a lurking 
place for blood-sucking parasites of any 
kind, must be put into effect. Our sani- 
tary regulations are only as strong as 
their weakest points, and here is 
a point that must be strengthened if 
successful avoidance of disease is to be 
secured. So much has been accom- 
plished in recent years, however, in mu- 
nicipal sanitation with regard to hygienic 
details that looked almost more hopeless 
than this, that we may confidently expect 
amelioration of present conditions even 
in this matter if attention is once serious- 
ly called to it. 


Roosevelt to the Mothers’ 
Congress 


It may be that when, a hundred 
years later, a philosophical historian 
shall review the first decade of the cen- 
tury, and shall recount the forces 
which then slowly modified society, he 
will find in President Roosevelt’s cru- 
sade against “race suicide” a deeper 
influence than in his more political 
service to larger Americanism. Sure- 
ly something ethical will be in it. Al- 
ready Mr. Roosevelt has enriched the 
language with two ringing phrases, 
one “ the strenuous life ” and the other 
“race suicide,” the one to be praised, 
the other to be condemned; and of the 
two the latter may be the more effect- 
ive, for the warning and instruction 
are more needed. 

We make no crusade against the ex- 
ceptional man, or the exceptional 
woman, who can do better work in 
another career than marriage and pa- 
renthood. Such exceptions there must 
be, and a woman defends them in our 
pages this week. We find no fault 
with her, but quite as much we honor 
the other woman who rejoices that she 
accepted another harder and quite as 
honorable a lot. President Roosevelt’s 
address expresses solid and sound 
truth. We would like to print it all, 
but we give here a paragraph or two 
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which we would have young men and 
women, married or unmarried, read, 
for what he says is true: 

“There are good people who are denied the 
supreme blessing of children, and for those 
we have the respect and sympathy always due 
to those who, from no fault of their own, are 
denied any of the other great blessings of 
life. But the man or woman who deliberately 
foregoes these blessings, whether from vicious- 
ness, coldness, shallow-heartedness, self-indul- 
gence, or mere failure to appreciate aright the 
difference between the all-important and the 
unimportant—why, such a creature merits con- 
tempt as hearty as any visited upon the sol- 
dier who runs away in battle.” 


The result of such neglect of both 
privilege and duty has never been more 
frankly stated than in these words: 


“Tf the average family contained but two 
children, the nation as a whole would decrease 
in population so rapidly that in two or three 
generations it would very deservedly be on the 
point of extinction; so that the people who 
had acted on this base and selfish doctrine 
would be giving place to others with braver 
and more robust ideals. Nor would such a re- 
sult be in any way regrettable; for a race that 
practiced such doctrine—that is, a race that 
practiced race suicide—would thereby conclu- 
sively show that it was unfit to exist, and that 
it had better give place to people who had 
not forgotten the primary laws of their be- 
ing.” 

Herein the President of the United 
States has done an _ extra-Constitu- 
tional duty. It is to be hoped that it 
will somewhat turn the current of pub- 
lic sentiment which is in most serious 
danger of cursing its blessings. It will 
be for the future historian to record the 
result. 


a 
This generation has known him 
as Senator Hawley, for he rep- 
resented Connecticut in the 
United States Senate for twenty-four 
years, having previously served three 
terms in the House of Representatives. 
But to the older generation he was Gen- 
eral Hawley, the dashing soldier who 
served through the entire Civil War, en- 
tering as Captain and coming out, after 
following Sherman in his march through 
Georgia, as Brevet Major-General. But 
what he was loved and admired for was 
his vigorous, manly, honest character. 
He hated a sham; he was not good at 


General 
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wire-pulling, but the people liked him 
and re-elected him as long as his strength 
would allow. He came into public life 
in his middle twenties as editor and 
founder of an anti-slavery paper—not the 
impractical sort that would have nothing 
to do with politics and would only abuse 
the South, but the kind that founded the 
Free Soil, and later the Republican, 
Party. And when the Party came into 
power after the War it found in him one 
of its most honored members. He was 
made chairman of the convention that 
nominated General Grant as President, 
and he was himself later a candidate for 
the nomination against James G. Blaine. 
He belonged to the best school of Con- 
necticut politics, the school of Governor 
Buckingham, and his example may well 
be kept in memory , these later days. 


The treaty with Santo 
Domingo having been 
laid aside in the Senate 
for at least six months, our Government 
will continue to collect customs revenue 
at the Dominican ports of Puerto Plata 
and Monte Christi, applying nearly all of 
it each month to the claims of American 
creditors. It is this successful enforce- 
ment of our own claims that may invite 
the complications which Mr. Roosevelt 
sought to avoid by an agreement which 
other claimants were willing to accept. 
We have been taking $37,500 per month 
under the arbitral agreement. We shall 
continue to receive that monthly allow- 
ance (on a claim of*$4,500,000), while 
the foreign creditors will be getting little 
or nothing. Naturally, they will strive 
to obtain a proportionate share of the re- 
public’s revenue, and they may find that 
our arbitral agreement bars the way. 
Complications may arise not only by rea- 
son of a seizure of custom houses, but 
also with respect to the fairness of the 
agreement under which American credit- 
ors have been taking and will continue 
to take so large a part of Santo Do- 
mingo’s income. It is unfortunate that 
the Senate was unable so to amend the 
treaty that it would be acceptable to a 
two-thirds majority. In its original form 
it had objectionable features. These hav- 
ing been eliminated, it would have been 
better to accept all the restrictions and 
limitations suggested by the Opposition, 
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if thereby ratification could have been ob- 
tained, than virtually to reject the entire 
proposition, which is ‘what the Senate has 
done. 
& 

Which of our universities is 
to lead in the experiment of 
educational. progress for the 
new times? It was Harvard, under 
President Eliot, in its developmeft of 
elective courses, and Chicago, under 
President Harper, with its majors and 
minors. Now Columbia University un- 
der President Butler makes a fresh and 
radical announcement. First, it offers 
the degree of Bachelor of Science to stu- 
dents who have no Latin or Greek, either 
on entrance or in their college course, 
but who, on entering, offered special 
preparation in natural and physical sci- 
ence. Next, a four years’ course will 
not be required for graduation, only the 
passing of 124 pots, each point mean- 
ing the completion of work requiring at- 
tendance of an hour a week for one half 
year. Thus one who takes 15% hours 
a week will finish in four years, but one 
can take even 19 hours and not less than 
12. With this an interesting new prin- 
ciple is introduced by which a student 
who for a half year is marked A (excel- 
lent) in two studies of a point each is 
credited with an extra point, while one 
who receives D (poor) in two studies 
is allowed but one point for the two. The 
influence of this provision is clear. Un- 
der the plan a capable student can gradu- 
ate in three years, even without advanced 
standing on entering. This plan of 
graduating by courses pursued, instead of 
by time of residence, involves the privi- 
lege of entering college in the spring as 
well as at the beginning of the autumn 
term. In these respects Chicago Univer- 
sity has set an example.’ Again, permis- 
sion is given to the student who has 
achieved 72 points to enter one of the 
professional schools, whether in Science, 
Medicine, Teachers’ College or School 
of Fine Arts, and at the conclusion of 
two years of such course he receives the 
degree of A. B. or B. S., leaving but two 
years more to conclude the professional 
course with its degree; or, on gaining 
94 points, he can take his college degree 
after one year of the four years’ pro- 
fessional course. These new rules seem 
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to mark a real step forward, for we do 
not fear that classical studies will lose 
their place in culture, and culture cannot 
all be of one type. The overlapping of 
the college upon the professional school 
is what we have to submit to, whether 
we like it or not; but the ideal will con- 
tinue to be the broader general culture 
before the boy enters on his bread-win- 
ning studies. The working of the new 
plan to penalize poor study and reward 
faithfulness and ability appears to us 
safe and wise, and is worth watching 
with a view to adoption elsewhere. 


S 

Prof. Charles Richet, 
of the University of 
Paris, who has been 
elected president of the British and 
American Society of Psychical Research, 
has devised the term “ metapsychical sci- 
ences” to cover the subjects studied by 
the society. He objects to “ spiritism ” 
because it implies an hypothesis which he 
does not accept and to the word “ occult- 
ism” because every science deals with 
the occult at its beginning. “ Metapsych- 
ics”’ bears the same relation to psychol- 
ogy that metaphysics does to physics. 
It treats of phenomena beyond the ordi- 
nary mental powers. That there are such 
phenomena Professor Richet believes, 
but he frankly admits that there is as yet 
no positive proof of the existence of 
such powers as telepathy and of mysteri- 
ous forces capable of producing luminous 
apparitions and moving furniture. In 
an interview in Le Temps he says: 


“All is possible; nothing is demonstrated. 
We have had for 30 or 40 years a consider- 
able number of well sifted experiences, and 
this treasure augments every day, thanks to 
the labors of conscientious investigators scat- 
tered all over the planet; but an irresistible 
and conclusive proof is almost impossible to 
get. There always remains a rift where hesi- 
tation penetrates. The experimentum crucis, 
as, the alchemists called it, the irrefutable dem- 
onstration, is yet to find. 

“Science is as liable to err in proclaim- 
ing negations as it is invincible in the estab- 
lishment of facts. I have often cited Magendie 
refusing to consider anesthetic surgery pos- 
sible, Bouillaud believing that the telephone 
was a trick of ventriloquism, Pasteur himself, 
our great Pasteur, claiming that it was im- 
possible to create by artificial synthesis an 
asymmetrical molecule, Lavoisier declaring 
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that meteorites do not come from the sky be- 
cause there are no stones in the sky. 

“I remember I was obliged to secrete myself 
to carry on my first experiments in hypnotism. 
Now they are classic. What wild laughter 
would have greeted me if, twenty years ago, 
I had told of the way I effected the metamor- 
phosis of one of my friends into a parrot so 
completely that he said: ‘Shall I eat all the 
grain in my cage?’ That my is a miracle.” 

ws 

To a class of newly ordained Metho- 
dist ministers Governor Stokes of New 
Jersey said a few days ago that no rem- 
edy for “Trusts and other industrial 
evils” would be found until “the re- 
ligious element of the country ” should 
take up the question and “spread the 
gospel of honesty and uprightness until 
the powerful shall not prey upon the 
weak.” Trusts are not always and neces- 
sarily an evil, but in dealing with the evils 
associated with some of them there is no 
more inviting field for missionary work 
than Governor Stokes’s State, whose cor- 
poration laws have been so carefully ad- 
justed to satisfy the needs of combina- 
tions and the promoters of them. This 
was well understood by the organizers of 
the Shipyard Trust, as was shown by Re- 
ceiver Smith’s memorable report. The 
young ministers whom the Governor was 
addressing might begin the work which 
he suggested by exerting their influence 
upon the New Jersey Legislature. 

Js 

Among the most impressive monu- 
ments found by Layard in Nineveh 
was a great bas-relief showing a pro- 
cession of gods captured in battle and 
borne on the shoulders of soldiers. 
Similarly Isaiah tells of Bel and Nebo 
carried captive, “ a burden to the weary 
beast.” Such a picture the Mikado 
may put in his palace, for we are told 
that in the house occupied by General 
Kuropatkin at Mukden were found all 
the ikons presented to him when he 
went to war, and which he was to take 
with him to Tokyo when he should 
dictate peace in the Japanese capital. 
These captured ikons would make a fine 
feature in a grand triumphal picture 
of pagan art—or might go to a Japa- 
nese Museum of Religions, to be lab- 
eled “ Christian Idols, from Russia.” 
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No man out of Colorado knows who 
was elected Governor by the people, 
nor any one in the State. Adams, 
Democrat, was elected on the returns, 
proved fraudulent ; but the Republican 
returns were also fraudulent. The 
Legislature paid no attention to the 
evidence, but in voting to seat Peabody 
were controlled by purely political con- 
siderations. Even the ten Republicans 
who voted against Peabody, and the 
other twelve who voted for him on con- 
dition that he resign, represented not 
honest sifting of evidence, but the hos- 
tility to Peabody of a bitter faction 
within the party. That some conclu- 
sion is now reached peaceably is most 
happy, and it ought to give time to 
organize provisions for honest voting 
in future. i 


We need not be surprised that other 
countries surpass the United States not 
only in the benefits, but also in the profit, 
of their postal systems. While our De- 
partment costs us millions of dollars a 
year for its deficit, France reported a 
profit of $14,063,519; Germany of $14,- 
624,095, and Great Britain of $20,088,- 
947. Our comparative deficiency is in 
part due to the fact that our Post Office 
Department does not have possession of 
the inexpensive and profitable telegraph 
and telephone business, in part to the 
expense of transportation over sparsely 
settled areas, and in part to the higher 
salaries here paid for service. Our pos- 
tal service is far behind the times. 


& 


We feel very much like making an ear- 
nest appeal to the British people and to 
the incoming new Liberal Government 
for relief to the Zulus in South Africa. 
Since the war there the colonial authori- 
ties have increased the burdens and re- 
strictions of the natives, as if desirous to 
equal the oppressions of the two Boer 
republics. They are treated much worse 
than our negroes are treated in any part 
of the United States, and the British 
Government ought to correct it. Where 
is that Nonconformist conscience we 
hear of ? 
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Harmony in the Equitable 


It is gratifying to observe that the 
differences lately prevailing among 
the gentlemen composing the manage- 
ment of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society have been reconciled, even tho 
the terms of the settlement may not 
be in harmony with the views of those 
who desired to see the company placed 
completely within the control of its 
policyholders. While essentially just, 
and in conformity with the intention 
of the founders, as evidenced by the 
charter, the change demanded by 
President Alexander and his support- 
ers was a radical one, and it is there- 
fore not surprising to learn that the 
only practical way out of the difficult- 
ies precipitated by the latter was 
through a compromise that leaves the 
stock proprietary interests intact, while 
awarding to the policyholders a slight 
preponderance of influence in the 
Board of Directors. If this prepon- 
derance is real, and not apparent, then 
the control of the company and its vast 
funds has actually passed from under 
the domjnion of the owner of the ma- 
jority stock and, except for some slight 
advantage which its possession might 
give in an unlooked-for emergency, 
might better have been sold and re- 
tired. The question which will arise 
is: Does the majority of four in the 
Board of Directors in favor of the pol- 
icyholders actually place the direction 
of affairs in the hands of the latter? 

After giving publicity to the state- 
ment made and signed by all but two 
or three officers of the company late in 
February, respecting the necessity 
which existed of fully and completely 
getting rid of the stock control and 
thus relieving the management of one 
person, it is going to be no easy task 
now for the management to repossess 
themselves of that measure of public 
confidence they formerly enjoyed. Be- 
fore the public they are as a number 
of persons associated together in man- 
aging and caring for a trust fund who 
have quarreled among themselves, 
brought serious charges one against 
the other, which have neither been 
proved nor retracted. That this will 


be used against them by their less pow- 
erful competitors and at least retard 
progress in the way of securing new 
business seems plain. This condition 
the reunited management must now 
meet and overcome. 

While the matter ends in a way not 
entirely satisfactory to the believers in 
mutual life insurance—and they, we 
believe, greatly outnumber the stock 
school—yet a distinct gain has been 
made. The policyholders have it in 
their power to control the manage- 
ment, and any failure on their part to 
do so can only seriously reflect on their 
ability or integrity. The ground won 
will be used to further advantage, and 
it is possible that at no distant day 
the stock will be retired on a basis fair 
and just to the stockholders and the 
Equitable become, in fact, a purely 
mutual company. All well-wishers of 
life insurance will hope the company’s 
troubles are at an one. 


DispatcHes from Salt Lake City 
announce the formation by several apos- 
tles and others prominent in the Council 
of the Mormon Church of a Mormon life 
insurance company under the title of the 
“ Beneficent Life Insurance Company,” 
with Joseph F. Smith, President of the 
Mormon Church, as chief officer. The 
Mormon Church leaders already control 
a fire insurance company, but the present 
is their initial venture in the life business. 
The company’s capital will be $500,000. 

....In “The Umbrella and Other 
Stories” recently issued by The Insur- 
ance Press there is a very striking argu- 
ment made in favor of life insurance in 
one of the “ other stories.” This argu- 
ment is based upon the marriage cove- 
nant, wherein are the words repeated by 
the man when he promises the maid to 
“love her, comfort her, honor and keep 
her as long as ye both shall 
live.” As the writer pertinently points 
out, these words put a construction upon 
marriage that but few have considered. 
It seems certain, however, that the man 
is bound to protect the maid as long as 
she lives, whether or not he survives. 
Under such an interpretation of the mar- 
riage service it would seem essential for 
the man to provide a life insurance. 
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Steel Corporation’s Report 


THE Steel Corporation’s report for the 
calendar year 1904 clearly exemplifies the 
great company’s commendable policy of 
giving full publicity to the record of its 
affairs. Among the items which show 
the effect of last year’s depression are 
these: A decline in gross receipts of 
$92,000,000 (from $536,572,000 in 1903, 
to $444,405,000 in 1904) ; a decrease of 
net earnings from $109,000,000 to $73,- 
000,000 ; a decrease of the sum applicable 
for dividends from $55,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 ; a decrease of thenumber of stock- 
holders from 79,957 to 67,522. Payment 
of dividends on the preferred stock left a 
surplus of only $5,047,000, against $12,- 
304,000 in 1903, when dividends on com- 
mon stock also were paid. Salaries and 
wages fell from $120,000,000 to $99,000,- 
000. This was due partly to a decrease 
in the number of employees from 167,709 
to 147,343. The change for the better, 
which began to appear in the closing 
months of the year, has become most en- 
couraging since the end of the term 
which this report covers. The output of 
iron has broken the record, the Corpora- 
tion’s mills are full of work, and it is 
advancing the prices of its products. The 
present year promises to be not less 
profitable than 1903 for this great com- 


pany. 
& 


Steam and Trolley United 


By the purchase of the Hartford street 
railways (92 miles) the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
has so enlarged its holdings of such prop- 
erty that it now owns 427 of the 700 miles 
of electric road in Connecticut. It has 
acquired the Worcester roads and others 
in Massachusetts, and is now negotiating 
for the Springfield roads, for which, it is 
said, the offer is $225 per share, or about 
$4,500,000. To the Hartford Company 
$285 was paid, or nearly $3,500,000. It 
can be predicted with confidence that 
within a short time all the street railways 
between New York and Boston that 
touch this company’s lines will be in its 
possession if it cares to have them. In 
this way it controls local short-distance 
competition, prevents the development of 
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long-distance competition, and will 
probably make profitable use of the street 
lines as feeders for its steam service. All 
this will be accomplished by a compara- 
tively small investment, upon terms that 
will give a fair return for the capital 


used. 
& 


A STATEMENT accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company’s customary quarterly 
dividend of 1%4 per cent. shows that the 
surplus, which was $15,793,257 on Janu- 
ary Ist, will be (on returns partly esti- 
mated) $15,876,236 at the end of the 
present month. 

....The fifth annual report of the 
American Woolen Company shows net 
sales during 1904 of $39,632,916, an in- 
crease of $1,316,152; net profits of 
$3,042,330, a decrease of $301,189 ; undi- 
vided profits after dividends of $1,642,- 
330, and total undivided profits, $8,196,- 
925. President Frederick Ayer, in his 
report to the stockholders, says that busi- 
ness in the first half of the year was 
slow, due in part to the Presidential elec- 
tion, and the company operated, approxi- 
mately, only 72 per cent. of its looms. 
There was an improvement as the year 
advanced, however, and in the last three 
months 88 per. cent. of the looms were in 
operation. The company secured its 
wool at prices well below the present 
market. 

....The Equitable Trust Company of 
Chicago, besides its beoklets and pros- 
pectuses which call attention to its busi- 
ness as agent, trustee and executor, is- 
sues a really valuable little volume, which 
will interest students of legal history. It 
is remarkable that lawyers have paid so 
little attention to the most important of 
all discoveries in early law—the full Civil 
Code of Hammurabi—completed by that 
king in Babylonia a thousand years be- 
fore the laws of Moses. In this volume 
Hammurabi’s Laws of Descent and In- 
heritance are compared in parallel col- 
umns with the laws of Illinois, not wholly 
to the disadvantage of the former. At 
any rate, the comparison will be interest- 
ing to scholars and lawyers ; and the top- 
ic is one which must concern a trust com- 
pany that acts as executor of wills and 
transfers property to heirs. 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE IRIS 


“ Little wonder that a plant so boldly decorative in outline and bearing a 
flower of exquisite coloring so marvelously formed should makes its 
strongest appeal to the artistic Japanese. From these foremost gardeners 
of the world has come a strain of irises that neither orchids nor lilies can 
rival in beauty of form, texture, coloring, markings, and general effec- 
tiveness. Inthe Mikado’s garden, under ideal culture conditions— 
that is to say, in rich, warm,sunny, alluvial land—the blossoms will 
measure from nine to twelve inches across their flat petals. « « « «# * 
Yet the Iris Kempferi may be as easily grown as the potato. Moreover, 
it is perfectly hardy. High, dry lands do not suit its moisture-loving 
roots, but good garden soil, enriched with thoroughly decayed manure, 
deeply dug in and well watered during May and June—the blossom 
months in the northeastern United States—wil] produce flowers of: 
wonderful size. Do not select a shady place for your irises. They 
thrive under full exposure.to the sun, but moisture they must have to 
bloom their best, and sometimes their roots will penetrate two feet 
deep to getit. Naturalizedin the water garden, where the tall, narrow 
blade-like leaves rise in phalanxes around the shore and the stately 
beauty of the flowers is reflected in the mirror below, they are ideally 
situated; but let no one forego the delight of growing Japanese irises 
merely because he has not a pond or stream on his place. Some ex- 
ceedingly fine specimens have been produced ina city back yard.’’— 
The Garden Magazine. 








Twelve years ago I received direct from the Imperial Gardens of 
Japan over two hundred and fifty varieties of the Japanese iris, includ- 
ing all the fine varieties in cultivation in Japan. I increased them 
until I now have acres of them, comprising by far the largest 
and finest stock in America of these truly royal hardy flowers. They 
are illustrated and described, together with a bewildering array of 
other choice Hardy Perennial Flowers, in my spring catalogue. My 
prices will be found very moderate, all of which are given in the 
catalogue, to be had for the asking. 


J.T. LOVETT, - - LITTLE SILVER, NEW JERSEY 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way (Gen. Mort. 4’s), 
Coupons, payable April rst: 
San Francisco & San ame Val. R’way 
(ist Mort. 5’s), Coupons, payable April 1st. 
Interborough Rap. Trans, Co. (Manhattan 
Div.), quarterly, 1% per cent., payable April 1st. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 21¢ 
per cent., payable March 31st. 
Am. Teleph & Tel. Co., $1.50 per share, pay- 
able April 15th. 
United Fruit Co. (quarterly), 134 per cent., 
payable April 15th. 
ranklin Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable March _ 
nterborough Rap. Trans. Co., 134 per cent., 
a April 4th. 
is Elevator Co., Preferred, $1.50 per share, 
payable April 15th. 
tis Elevator Co., Common, $2.00 per share, 
payable April 15th. 
nion Waxed & Parchment Paper Co., Pre- 
ferred, 344 per cent., payable on and after date. 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific R’wy 2 per cent. 
payable Apr. 4th. 


READING NOTICE 


GORRESPONDENGE SGHOOLS. 

In these days of correspondence schools no one need be 
deprived of an education for lack of time or money to go 
to college. Thousands of young men and women are being 
fitted every year by the National Correspondence Institute 
to fill honorable and lucrative positions. Full particulars 
of the various courses can be obtained by eens the 
= at 59 to 90 Second National Bank Bidg., W: 

n, D.C. 








ews @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
tig yam Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
? 


lery, Cooking Utensi Crockery, China and Glass, 
— wot, Andirons, and Fenders. ‘ House-cleaning 
icles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130.and 132 West 42d Street, and 


135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Arenne and Broadway. 


FINANCIAL 





1876— —1906 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . ae Tee 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Ashforth & Company 
Real Estate, 


Agents, Brokers and Appraisers. 
5{ West 42d Street. 


Telephone 626—38th St. Cable Address—Edforth. 


Gf FANE, WSZMOM, 2c 





ted West 
09 ver, Colo, 





ALEXANDER WALKER. President. 
EDWIN W. ORVIS. Vice-Pres. GEURGE 8. C. Cashier, 
WILLIAM C, DUNVUAN, CHAS, 8. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-President. Ase’t Cashicr 


THE COLONIAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Take this o rtunity to notify their trons and the 
pabiic that they ae ot ot_ in their new 

ay ms, corner Columbus Aveuue and Sist 
Street, Monday, March 20th, 1905, at 9 A. M. 


The latest modern constructed 


SAFE DEPOS'T VAULT 
Situated on the main floor, will also be open for inspection 
DIRECTORS: 


ALEXANDER WALKER, JUDSON LAWSON, 
Presid: nt. Rea! Estate. 
. DONALD, EDWIN W. ORVIS, 
Vice Pres. Hanover Nat. Bank. Orvis Brothers & Co. 
WILLIAM C, PUNCAN GEORGE REUTE 
lent Greenwich Bank. reas. American 
CHAKLES HERBERT 8. 


Presid: 
R. FLEMING HANDY. 
¥. Morgan's Sons & Co. Pre sideat Baker. Smith & Co, 
ENRY E, STEVENS, 
H. E. Stevens & Son 


V. Pres. 
JOHN J HOPPER, 
Civil Bepeet and Contractor. a . 
AUGUSTUS W, KE't LEY ARTHUR W. WATSON, 
Vice-Pres, Union ‘Trust Co. of Passavant & Co. 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tur 
INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








DIVIDENDS 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 


Dividend No. 59. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 8th, 1905. 

The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable March 31st, 1905, to stockholders 
of record at closing of the transfer books. Transfer books 
will be closed from 3 P. M. March 2th, 1905, until 
9 A, M. April ist, 1905. 


CROWELL HADDEN, Jr., Secretary. 








MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY, 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
Eighty-fourth Quarterly Dividend. 
No. 1% Broadway, New York, March 14th, 1905. 
The guaranteed | quastesty dividend of one and three quarters per 
cent. on the capital stock of the Manhattan Railway Company will 
be paia on and after April ist, 1 to stockholders of record at 


the closing of the t er books on Friday, March 17th, at $ o’clock 
P.M. Thetranfer books will bo re-opened on Thursday, March 


° et 
30th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer 
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Interborough Rapid Transit Gompany. 
To the holders of Stock Trust gto issued under 


ARTER 


vely, 
, to the 
March 20th, 1905, at 8 o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books of the Voting Trustees will be closed 
at 3 P. M. on March 20th, 1905, and reopened on April 3d, 


1905, at 10 A. M 
E, MORA DAVISON, 
B. HAMBURGER, 
CHAS, B. LUDLOW, 
Voting Trustees. 
By AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
Their duly authorized Agents. 
March 15th, 1905. 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA 8 SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Coupons No. 19, due April 1, 1905, from The Atchison, To; 
and Santa Fé Railway Company GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR 
PER CENT. BONDS will aid on and after that date, upon 
presentating at the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, March 15, 1995. 


THE GHIGAGO, ROGK ISLAND 


AND PAGIFIGC RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, March 20, 1905. 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%) on the capital stock of 
this company is this declared, payable Aprti 4, . to stoc 
holders of record March 29, 1905. on which date the transfer books 
will close and open again April 4, 1905. 
G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 











-_The San Francisco and San Joaquin 
Valley Railway Gompany. 

Coupons No 17, due agen 1, 1905, from the San Francisco and 
San Joaquin Valley Railway Co’ First Mortgage Five Per 
Cent. Bonds will be paid onand T that date, upon presentation 
at the office of ite financial ageacy, The Atchison, — and 
Sante Fe Railway Comenny. No, assau Street, New York City, 
or at the office of its financial agency, the Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco, California. 
H W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, March 15, 1905. 


OTIS ELEVATOR GOMPANY. 
Place, N. Y. Ci 
F DIRECTORS 8 
VATOR COMPANY has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the Preferred Stock of 
the Company, payable at this office on April 15, 1905, to 
the preferred stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 31, 1905. 
COMMON DIVIBEND NO. 3. 

They have also declared a dividend of 00 PER SHARE 
out of the net profits accumulated previous to January 1, 
1905, upon the Common Stock of the Company, — at 
this office April 15, 1905, to Common Stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 31, 1905. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 


DIVIDEND NO. 23. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
PER CENT. on the copttes stock of this Company has been 
declared, payable April 15, 1905, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, 131 State Street, ton, Mass., to s iders of 
record at the close of business March $1, 1905. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNION WAXED 8 PARGHMENT PAPER GO, 


273-277 Broadway, New York. 


The board of directors have this day declared a three and one- 
half percent. Preferred Stock dividend, payable on and after date 
to holders of record of February ist, 1905. 


FREDERICK C. BEACH, Secretary. 














Start off best with a cup of steaming, in- 
vigorating Postum, and they end without 
the nervous depression that coffee brings 
tomany. It gives the coffee pleasure in ~ 
taste, with Postum benefits in results, and 
where there has been trouble, trouble, 
trouble from coffee drinking, a new con- 
dition of health and strength sets in. 


‘*There’s a reason’’ for 


POSTUM 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


March 14, 1905. 
TWO AND ONE HALF PER 
red on the Capital Stock of this 
to the stockholders 


of reco: 
The 

1 o’ciock P. 

o’clock A.M. 


h i8th, 1905, at 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1905, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, March 17, 
1905. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 18 to 
April 1, 1905, both days included. 

WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
) 


(Incorporated. 
New York, March 8th, 1905 
DIVIDEND Ne. 146. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. pon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of Treasurer on and 


AMERICAN 





“4 of pom te bpm 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
— of March 20th, inst., and reopened on the morning of April 


next, 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE GREENE GOLD- 


The Greene Gold-Silver Company, Incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, 
November 10, 1902. Capitalization 1,500,000 shares, par value $10 each. 
DIRECTORS. 


W. C. GREENE, ALBERT B. FALL, GEORGE J. KOBUSCH, 
MARK L. SPERRY, JAMES W. ROWLAND, LEONARD D. BALDWIN, 
MYRON M. PARKER, DR. FRANZ MEYER, GEO. S. FAIRCHILD, 
ALFRED ROMER, T. STERNFELD, L. H. HOLE, 
E. B. TUSTIN, P. L. KIMBERLY, HENRY OLLESHEIMER, 
A. C. LATIMER, GALEN L.: STONE, ORRIN D. BLEAKLEY, 
CHAS. W. MACKEY, R. W. PILLSBURY, E. C. RICE, 
JACOB WEIDMANN, BIRD S. COLER, PHILIP BEROLZHEIMER 
OFFICERS : 
W. C. GREENE, President, M. L. SPERRY, Vice President, 
E. J. GATES, Treasurer, R. A. JONES, Secretary, 
TRANSFER AGENT: REGISTRAR: 
North American Trust Company, The New York Trust Company. 
DEPOSITARIES: 
GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY, New York. SHOE AND LEATHER NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
NEW YORK COUNSEL: MEXICAN COUNSEL: 
Norton Chase, of Herrick, Farren, Chase & Pennie Don Tomas Macmanus, City of Mexico. 
L. D. Baldwin, of Griggs, Baldwin & Baldwin. A. B. Fall, El Paso, Texas. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER: FRANK KLEPETKO. 


THE GREENE GOLD-SILVER COMPANY 
OFFERS FOR SALE 100,000 SHARES OF TREASURY 
STOCK AT PAR, $10 PER SHARE 


Pursuant to order of the Board of Directors, for the purpose of providing funds for 
enlarging its operations and increasing its reduction capacity, the Greene Gold-Silver Com- 
pany offers for sale 100,000 shares of treasury stock at par, $10 per share, payment to be 
made one-half ($5.00 per share) cash at the time of subscription, $5.00 payable July 15, 1905. 

Subscriptions will be received at the office of the Company, 24 Broad Street, City of New 
York, until 12 o’clock noon, April 15, 1905. 

The Company reserves the right to withdraw this offer at any time. In case of over-subscriptions, stock 
will be allotted in the order in which subscriptions are received. 

The Greene Gold-Silver Company will take over, work and develop mines of gold, silver, copper, tin . 
and lead located under the concession granted to its President, W. C. Greene, by the Mining Department of 
Mexico, duly approved and ratified by the President and Congress of the Republic, December 3, 1904. 

This concession is the largest and most valuable mining concession ever granted to any in- 
dividual or corporation, giving the sole right to locate mineral of any kind over an area of 
4,000 square miles of what has long been known as the richest mineral section of Mexico. The 
concession is recognized among mining men as being of almost incalculable value. 

In addition to this concession the Greene Gold-Silver Company also owns a large number 
of proved and developed gold, silver and copper mines, among which may be mentioned the 
Mulatos Gold Mine, situated near the line of Sonora, which has long been noted as one of the 
largest quartz gold deposits in the world, having produced many millions of dollars, and being 
as yet scarcely touched. 

The 60-ton mill now upon this property will be replaced by a modern plant having a capacity for treating 
2,500 tons of ore daily. The new mill will be equipped with the latest and most improved machinery, and 
will show very large profits immediately upon completion. . 
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“SILVER COMPANY 


The Mulatos mines are developed sufficiently to provide ore for a plant of this capacity for many years. 

The Greene Gold-Silver Company also owns the Guaynopita copper mines, in the State of 
Chihuahua, upon which a large amount of work is being done, and an enormous amount of ore 
has been developed. The ruins of over 200 of the old smelters of the ancients are still to be 
seen on this property. 

The Cananea and Guaynopita were the two copper mines worked by the Indians before the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards. The Guaynopita ores carry good values in gold and silver, in addition to high 
percentages of copper. Specifications for new copper smelters, of a capacity of 500 tons daily, are being 
prepared for this company. 

The Greene Gold-Silver Company also owns the famous Santa Juliana, Balvanera, Guada- 
lupe, Rincon and Ronquillo group of mines in Jesus Maria, Chihuahua. These mines are famous 
as having been among the largest gold and silver producers in Mexico, over $120,000,000 hav- 
ing been extracted from the surface workings of this company, notwithstanding the distance 
from transportation, crude appliances and the hostility of Apache Indians who formerly infested 
this section. 

A double-track drainage tunnel is now being driven which will unwater the mine 1,500 feet below the 
lowest working, the Santa Juliana being the only mine of the group that has been worked belowthe water level. 

The ore bodies are very large, the ore averaging, by mill run, from $40 to $50 per ton in 
gold and silver values. A miil of the concentrating capacity of 1,000 tons daily will be placed 
on the property, and these mines will again rank as the largest gold-silver property in Mexico. 

In addition to these proved valuable mines, the Greene Gold-Silver Company owns the Boluda group of 
gold mines, the Veta Grande, Square, Compass and Old Vida, and many other promising properties as yet 
only partially developed, but showing large bodies of ore. 

The Company will also buy, sell and work other mines, custom ores, &c., &c. 

The Aros and Yaqui Rivers furnish unlimited water, with ample fall for power purposes, enabling elec 
trical power to be utilized at all the Company’s properties. 

Through its subsidiary companies concessions for importation of material free of duty, ex- 
emption from taxation, &c., have been obtained. The best talent available will be employed in 
the mining and engineering departments. 

Ample capital has been provided sufficient for the full development of its various mines. 
The direction and management is composed of active, practical, successful business men, many 
of whom have had large experience in mining in all its branches, and the plans of the manage- 
ment have been laid in a broad and comprehensive manner, with the object of making of the 
Greene Gold-Silver Company the largest and most successful mining corporation on the conti- 


nent. 
The capitalization is low, as compared with the extent and value of the property. 


The building of the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre and Pacific Railroad, which has in operation 160 miles 
from El Paso to Terrazas, and which is now under construction by Mr. Greene and his associates from Terra- 
zas to Deidrick, 135 miles further, will afford cheap transportation to the mines of the Company. The inac- 
Cessibility of these properties and the distance from the railroad have been the greatest obstacles to the 
development of these mines in the past. 

500,000 shares, with the par value of $5,000,000, have been placed in the treasury for the development of 
the property. 

50,000 shares of treasury stock have already been purchased by the directors, at par, reali- 
zing $500,000 in cash, which, with the proceeds of the additional 100,000 shares now offered to 
the public, will place in the treasury $1,500,000, available as needed for company purposes, 
together'with $3,500,000 par value of treasury stock which can be sold in thefuture, if necessary, 
at prices much above par. 

Prospectus, reports, maps, subscription blanks, etc., will be mailed upon application. 

Make all checks payable to the order of E. J. Gates, Treasurer, or W. C. Greene, president, 
of The Greene Gold-Silver Company, 24 Broad Street, New York City. 
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The First National Bank, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


March 14, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, - - - 


Due from other banks and 
bankers, - - - - - - 


Real Estate and securities, - - 
United States bonds, - - - 
Cash and Reserve, - - - - 


$3,978,511.11 


1,716,049.00 
888,799.94 
850,000.00 
931,039.34 


$8,364,399.39 

LIABILITIES. 

Copel, - © s ew ew ec 
Surplus and undivided profits, 
Circulation, - - - - - = 
Deposits, - - - - - «= = 





$400,000.00 
1,072,145.38 
380,700.00 
6,511,554.01 


$8,364,599.59 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 

GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 

JNO. W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 14th, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 149, 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 3,175, 081. ‘20 
Due from State banks and bankers 343,429.92 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 








78,000.00 


$46,370,365.72 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 


heen eee. 00 
Surplus fund 


2,250,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 2,180,976.89 
Reserved for taxes 2,463.71 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 

Dividends unpaid oe 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


eum oF New York, County oF New York, 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above p+ bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and ~_—* 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ome me this 18th day of 
Mosh, 1905. LBERT A. BENN 

{Seal.] Notary Public 103, Kings County. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 

Correct—Attest: 

WM. L. BU 


LL, 
WM. P. DIXON, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


f Directors. 





NATIONAL GOMMERGCIAL BANK 
Albany, N. Y. 


Condition at Close of Business March 14, 1905 








Deposits : 
Individual 
Banks 


Sat eeeonhergueane seccceececsbocees ioe seta 12,825,708.62 
$14,877,819.74 





OFFICERS 
RUYN, President 
Vice-Pres, 
A'BIN,. Vice-Pres. 
[USSEY, Cashier. 
Asst. Cashier. 
TER W. BATCHELDER, Auditor. 

















EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 14th, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation. . 

United States bonds to secure United States 
leposits 

Stocks, securities, ete 

Due from National banks (not reserve. agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 


Exchanges for Clearing House.. 

Notes of other Natio’ banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
‘ul money reserve woth bank, viz.: 


Specie 
Legal tender notes 
——— fund with United States Treasurer 
o- cent, of circulation) 
m United States Treasurer, other than 
as per cent, of redemption fund 


re ey EE: SD Eee . . .$16,309,270.43 
LIABILITIES. 


Nationa bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks..... ove 


Demand — 

Certified 

Cashier’s ro outstanding 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above stated— 
bonds bo ed 


Total 
Stats or New Yor«k, Gountr or New ¥ ORK, 88.: 

I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. Cast 

ashier. 


CHARLES ee eens 
Correct—Attest: o Cc. CLAR 
3 HOSS SITER, Directors. 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 


Subscribed and sworn . eo me this 18th day of 
March, 1905. U VAL, Notary Public. 


[Seal.] 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS mv TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Established 1871, lowa Falls, lows. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in . State of New York, at the close 
of business March 14th, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
United States bonds to secure —— States 
deposits 


Stocks, 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agen wed 
Due from State banks and bankers. 

Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for Clearing House. 

Notes of other National banks. 


pec 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Canttel iets S008 Gh... <s cctindnnsccuee sone Oe 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes —_ 
National bank notes outstanding.. 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings ban 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 


Stats oF New York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, EDWARD J. BALDWIN. Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD J, BALDWIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this WALTER, of 


March, 1905. OTTO WA 
Notary Public, No. 87, Kings Co 
Certificate filed im N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: EDW'D Cc. HOYT, 
GUST BELMONT, 


Directors. 
GEO. FRED’K VIETOR, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AETNA NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
at New York, in the ane of New York, at the close of 
business March 14, 


Loans and discounts 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, ete 


+4 
Braomso 
8 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks, bankers and trust com- 
panies 
Checks and other cash items........ $5eennee 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


8s 
e2as 22883) 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to trust-companies and savings banks. . 
Individual deposits, subject to check 
C ‘ertified checks 


Total ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccece «+++ $1,408,811.34 


Stats or NEw RK, CounTy oF New YORK, 88.: 

I, J. DENNISON. < Cashier of the above named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

J. DENNISON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 
March, 1905. WARD W. SMITH, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 


CHARLES HENRY MATTLAGE, } Directors, - 


HENRY DUNKAK, 





EPOR OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of he. guy of New York, at the close of business March 


14th, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 

United States bonds to secure United States 
deposits 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Specie 

Legal tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).<..........-.++. 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital on PAE IB: .ccccccoce 


3, 

profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1 "424,089, $8 
National bank notes outstanding. 2 eee 
Dividends unpaid oes 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers . 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 


Total $32,522,315. 65 
Statz or New York, County oF New YorRK, 838.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the ore statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belie Cashier. 

ier. 


Vv. LOTT, 
Setaeied and sworn to before 7. —_- 18th day of 


arch, PHIL MOO 
Notary Public, in County. 
Certificate filed in ork County. 


Correct—Attest: 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
WILLIAM SKINNER, 
FREDERICK B. SCHEN 


RT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EMA RKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 


New York. in the State of New York, at the close of business 


t 
March 14th, 1905. R URCES. 
Loans and discoun 


Overdrafts, secu: 

U.S. bonds to goouve circulation 

stocks, securities. 

] ng-house. furniture and fixtures 

Due from national banks pd =" agent 
Due from State banks agg 


oo 





B: 
8 


ro 


3 





= 
= 


Notes of other national ba 

ne nee csarcactannsceves. AMIRI 

piealeai fand with U.S. Treasurer ner coat. of 

Deo ian Os. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund 


i iil alia eats ia SS «+ 811,177,897 24 
LIABILITIES: 


" 


BSASSRRSSHES 


Surplus fun 
Undivided profits Jess expenses oe Canes paid....... 
National bank notes outstanding... ‘ed ‘ 
Due to other national banks 


: 


ds unpal 
Individual ‘deposit subject to check 
Demand wm a es of deposit.... 
Certified c 





Total 
State of pes York, County of New York, ss 
L ALEXANDER GIL [HERT. President of the above named 
bank, yn solemn! iy ewenr inet the abo above statement is true to the 
m 0 
a Ne gh Fhe 


p Subsceibed and sworn to before me thie teen a ey ot 
O. B, LEWIS, Notary Publi En 
= (Gt? fled in’ N. apc, 


FS eat 
gore ~ JOSEPH C. BALDWIN, 
F, W E, 


= il =f LEOPOLD STERN, — 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE OONDITION OF TH 


BA OR 
in the State of New York, at the close of business March 
14th, 1905: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc... 

Banking house 

Due from National banks.. 

Due from State banks 

Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House . 
Notes of other National banks... 
Nickels and cents 

— money reserve in bank, = 


pecie 
Legal tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 31,000.00 


PPITTTTTI TTT T TTT t Te oe eeeees +$32,300,455.45 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 5,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 619,243.74 
National bank notes outstanding 46,500.00 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


#82, 300, 455.45 
STATE e. New York, County or Naw York, 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National bank, 
do solemniy swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 
March, 1905. CHAS. E. McCARTHY, Notary Public. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
H, ©. HULBERT, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the ete of New York, at the close of 
business March 14th, 1 


Directors. 





United States bonds to secure circulation... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper cnrrency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


LIABILITIES. 

Seoteel stock paid in 

lus fund 

ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
Nations bank notes outstanding 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


Stats or New Yorx, County oF New York, 83.: 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of 
March, 1905. LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
CHRISTIAN F. TIETIJEN, 
WILLIAM H. a. 
Cc. B. WEBST 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 14th, 1905: 


Loans and discountsS...........sscscceseeseees $14,421,825.73 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecu 988.84 

United States bonds to secure ecinaies”” 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtu 995,257.3 

Due from National banks (not caneree agents) 1,216,618. 31 

Due from State banks and bankers ‘214 4,880.02 

Checks and other cash items...... Pr ory e 

Exchanges for Clearin 

Notes of other Nationa 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
Lawful money reserve in viz. : 


1,313.03 
Specie 8,072,818.35 
Legal tender notes 


1,497,000.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 20,000.00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........ boaadeeed peeeve $2,000,000.00 
Surplus fund ,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less cmpensee a taxes paid 404,878.45 
Due to other National banks........... euneee 6,972,771.44 
Due to State banks and bankers 451,387.70 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


|, STATE or New YorkE, County oF New YORK, 88.: 

I, R. M, GALLAWAY, President of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the oe, statement is true 
to the best of my aes and beli 

M. GALLAWAY, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to ms K. me this 17th day of 

March, oO. AYNTER, Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
CHAS. 8. DICKEY, 
DONALD MACKAY, 


EPORT Aly THE CONDITION OF THE 
RVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at "the close of 
business March 14th, 1905: 


Directors. 





Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 

Premiums on United States bonds 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Banking house, furoiture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items..... ecccccececos 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


$6,701,811.17 
250,000.00 


-_ 
we od 
-~ 
S335 
z 


ESSREseee’ 


27,766.01 


$10, 421,528.98 
LIABILITIES. 

Conteal stock paid in..... o00nnbecesstecene's $1,000,000.00 
lus fund 750,000. 
ndivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 

National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks..... cocecceccce 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks... 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits, subject to check. 

Demand certificates of deposit. 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Stats or New York, County or New YorE, 88.: 

» Be Be WERNER” Cashier of the above a bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement ee true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this Fig a ey of 


Notary Public, New York , 
Correct—Attest: 
CHARLES z. —_— 


CHARLES RE 
8. B. DOWNES,” 


“ March, 1905. 


Directors, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the ae of New York, at the close of 
business March 14th, 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Ss States bonds to secure United States 


e 
United States bonds on pans 
United States bond acco 

Premiums on United States bonds 
Bonds, 

Banking house 

Due from Nat 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve = bank, viz.: 
Gold 47,445,300.00 
Legal tenders 6,714,714.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation) 343,150.00 


Total ..... Codecencvcesedenhendeedbeeeess $320, 251,748.76 
* LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $25,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits (net). «+eee+ 18,018,122.53 
National bank notes outstanding... - 6,537,700. 
Dividends unpaid 
Provident reserve fund 
Individual, savings bank and trust emgney 


deposits 177, - 574.86 


Demand certificates of deposit. .. 4,475,969.66 

: 17'508.852.48 
8,138,400.37 
88,799, 268.67 


Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding... 
Due to other National banks... 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
United States deposits 

United States bond account 


ones 251, 748.76 
Stats oF New York, County or New York, 8 
I, HORACE M. KILBORN, Cashier of the ane named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
H, M. KILBORN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of 
EDWIN F. CORE 


March, 1905. a . 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
WM. D. SLOA 


ANE, 
JOHN 4 STERLING, f Directors. 
JAMES H. POST, 


R22 OF THE OCONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK begs ae gy EXCHANGE BANK, 
at the close of business March 14th, 1905, as rendered to 


the Comptroller of the Currency: 
RESOUR 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Other bonds to secure United States deposits. 
—- on United States bonds 

8, 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
— ODE COMES. cc cccccccsccseccccscccecces 


Spec: 

meer tender notes 

Redemption fund with Unitea States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. fund 


LIABILITIES.” 
Geateal ~~ he paid Moe RES ee eee 





asm 

Dividends un 

National ban co outstanding. 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Individual deposits, subject to check 

Demand certificates of ao ° 
Certified Checks. ....ccccccssccsccccssersosese 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. eswonnvocese bess ose 
United States deposits..........-..eeeeeecees 
United States bond account 


Teted .cccccsconcvansceseucodesses osptienwe $11,021,787.50 
ones or New York, County oF New YorRK, 88.: 
ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier of the above named bank, 
ar “solemnly swear that ‘the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and _ belief. 
ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this itt day of 
1905. J. B. KO FER, 


March, RNDOR: 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
JAMES BE. NICHOLS, 
DANIEL W. WHITMORE, Directors. 
LEE KOHNS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 14, 1905: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 2,500.00 
$1,919,774.62 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


$1, 919, 774.62 
Statz or New York, County 0 B 
E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above eauned bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
EWELL, Cashier. 
Yr; 
G. HALL, ? Directors. 
ANKS, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of March, 
1905. SAMUEL A, SWART, 


“td Public, Westchester Go. 


Correct—Attest: 


Certificate filed in N. Y. 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Can C Van Ot Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON, 


Cashier ; Ma OIOE H’ EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 
The National Park Bank of New Vert 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Lg ey a 
poimecTons: —Joseph 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 

ssets, Jan. Ist, 5986, @ $37,071,297.57 

Liabilities, - « 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, <« o 7 * 3,300,623.03 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorK OrFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





Ray England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1905, = $38,324,422.73 


Liabilities, . * « 34,638,296.48 





$3,686,126.25 
Ans forms of Life and Eapowmens, policies issued. 
distributions paid meee policies. 
very policy has endorsed thereon 
Shusetts © 5 


the Company's racy an 


nthe cash sarrentes | and a paid 
ce Saute to which the insured is entitled by th 


rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Troll, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 





ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, ane guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company: 


AtLaxtic Bumpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK — 
Organized in 1842 


IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8. 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOS88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured — 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- ~ 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. | 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- — 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac. 
cordance with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres'’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 





Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


classname 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 





It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there will be a financial 
compensation available that is equal in 
amount to the face of his policy. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward that 
is full of significance to widows and 
orphans. The time to get a policy is 
right now ! ! 





FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 
Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Jene- 


“ary 3rd, 1905) -  - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


$4,397,988 


$12,527,288 
17,862,353 
$5,335,065 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 

Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 

Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 . : 

Decrease in Outstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 - 

Total Payments to Menbae and 
their Beneficiaries, - - : 


$6,797,601 
5,883 
$128,000 
119,296 
61,000,000 





Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 








